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known statue is the Trojan Horse. For 

modern times it has to be the Stitue of 
Liberty. The first will always stand as a 
symbol for treachery, the other—designed 
as a gesture of friendship between France 
and the United States—soon came to sym- 
bolize hope, opportunity, and freedom. One 
hundred years ago it became a welcoming 
hostess to a land of liberty. 

The nation that celebrates the relighting 
of the torch this July is an ethnic, racial, and 
relizious mix that stands witness to the pre- 
mise and the promise the statue represents, 
Not all of us came by choice. Some were 
brought us indentured servants, others as 
slaves. Many have come fleeing for their 
hives. Most eventually have found opportu- 
nity, and few have chosen to leave. 

‘Today there are more blacks in the United 
States than in any country except Nigeria or 
Zaire. More Poles live in Greater Chicago 
than in any city except Warsaw. Miami 1s 
the second largest Cuban city; New York 
City has the largest Jewish population 
More Americans claim English origins than 
England's total population, Those claiming 
Trish blood outnumber the [nish in Ireland 
Lito 1. Noteven the Census Bureau can be 
sure, but Hispanics must now exceed 7 per- 
cent of our nearly 240 million people. 

One thing this nation is notand never will 
be, however, is a melting pot. People can't 
be melted down and poured into cultural 
molds like chocolate soldiers. Lf a metaphor 
isneeded, we might be called astew or bouil- 
labaisse, where each ingredient remains 
unique but adds favor to the whole. 

Even various American Indian groups, 
whose ancestors first came here 12,000 years 
ago or more, still maintain their unique trib- 
al, linguistic, and cultural differences. 

The ceremonies this July 3 to 6 will right- 
fully be nostalgic and look back for inspira- 
tion. But tomorrow waits with its threat of 
a Third World population explosion. The 
need to deal with immigration is obvious. 
But will we become like the selfish person 
who hopes the elevator door will close as 
soon as he or she is aboard? For now, by 
relighting the torch, we are saving the wel- 
come mat is still out. Who knows what criti- 
cal talents the next wave of needy may bring 
to this still young nation? 
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Liberty Lifts Her Lamp 

Once More 2 
The great lady who welcomed millions of im- 
migrants to America celebrates her first hun- 
dred years, Her biography—from conception 
to restoration—is recounted by Alice J. Hall 


New York Harbor— 

the Golden Door 21 
Beneath Liberty’s gore, America's historic 
portal still serves the world. By Erla Awingte 
and photographer Bruce Deavidsor, 


The Untamed Fraser, 
British Columbia Lifeline 44 
Rival demands rail the future of this free- 
running river, Dowid S, Boyer and photograi- 
pher Chris: Jofiris tell the story. 


The Philippines: A Time 

of Hope and Danger 76 
As the 20-year rule of Ferdinand Marcos 
ens, the mation faces mony chollenges—a 
troubled ecenomy, Communist insurgents, 
Mustim-Chirtstian conflict. Arthur 4ich and 
photographer Steve McCurry repair. 


Corregidor Revisited 118 
Forty-three years after the World Wor IT 
siege, William Graves returns to the Philip- 
pine fortress that he escaped by submarine. 
With photographs by Steve McCurry. 


Philippines Map 
A double supplement troces the 7,100-island 
group from geologic origin to today's unrest 


Model Airplanes: 

And Then to Fly 132 
Creations as delicate as a feather, as fear: 
some as a flying dinosaur, take wing when 
hobbyists practice their craft. By Michael E. 
Long and photographer Peter Essick. 
COVER: Refurbished, the Statue of Liberty 
orésiiles over New YorR Harbor. Photograph 
by Robert Sacha. 





By ALIVE k HLA LL ‘DUCTANT SOOrrine 







t once the world’s largest metal statuc, a tangible pledge 
. of French-American friendship, and a beacon to 
immigrants, the great lady rising fom New York 
Harbor is much more. In one stunning image recognized around the 
world, the Statue of Liberty says America. And in this country thar 
so Oren places Liss celebrities Lit. a pedestal, CITIZENS ha Ye OVeT the 
years taken Liberty trom her lofty perch and into their hearts. That 
feeling of familial attection was evident among the workers putting 
up the scaffolding for much needed restoration in anticipation of the 
statue's LOOth anniversary, Tony Soraci (right) surmmed up their 
accord, “It'sa historic job, something to tell my grandchildren.” 
Likewise, the improbable tale of the statue's birth is something to 
remember and pass on. She was conceived by French intellectuals 
during after-dinner conversation near Paris in 1865. Chafing under 
the desporic rule of Napoleon Il, host Edouard René Lefebvre de 
Laboulaye proposed a monument to American independence that 
Frenc Ly Mier and atims had helped achieve. lt WL ld he ct cift i if the 
French people for America’s Centennial in 1876 and would reinforce 
ideals of equality and liberty still held by many Frenchmen. One 


guest, 31-year-old sculptor Frédéric-Aupuste Bartholdi, began to 





plan a design. In 1871 he traveled the United States from coast to 
coast and Sp itted Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor: “Here. . . my 
statue must rise; here where people get their tirst view of the New 


World.” He would spend the next 15 years turning idea into realiry. 
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POSSESSIVE WIIOWEI mother. Lateran 
aciiaintiance saw in her features 
Liberty's face, an observation Barrholdi 
neither denied nor exolained. But his 
terra cotta bust of htsamother (right) 


resembles an carly model of Liberty 





Wars said that Barthclidi's la viove, 


leanne-Emilie Boheus de Puysieux, 





Peel hor rhe body, an wnlikely mimo: 
L at = = 8, | |= | “tT 

HACE HE Me And Maried Mer Gurr nis 
Second irip to America, in Lar6 Ay 
then the statue wis ‘richer wat 

7 | it 

fi beled Cite TA, Barth ot Cit bis 
final 36-1 high al mace in 
inal 2 Toot=hierh ULeT moc, into 


eee tions and erioreed each on the basis 
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OF Ths Of ‘at eCise Mersasurements. 





Each full-siee section, such as the arm 
(left), was modeled in plaster in thi 
Paris workshop of Gapet and Chouthies 
Carpenters carved wood moids to matcl 
the plaster shane: metalworkers then 
ered copper sheets into the molds 
writil they duplicated the plaster arm 

tn 1) TTS Tos Welt attuched wh ich 


copper sackdles and rivets 

i | i ' T 

WOtK wus sporadic becuse of lack of 
finds, Pall OVA VAAL) trancs—aAl.3 
PA OO Dea Be Ets la af oee gh 

Ll . a i | 

roid by 1880, and by [B44 the last pi 
che ci PPT sheets wisassembled over 
the frame in the workshop yard. The 
Ate wis seen wi lest When t Wee 
presented to the LI. S. minister on July 


+. hor months Liberty stared over the 
Paris roottops. Then it was taken apart 


2 1 
chited in some 200 boxes, and shipped 
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he torch had already traveled 
once to America. bo tire 
enthusiasm for the 
VAMIMAPg TA 
Bartholdi displayed the itatue in parts. 
Only the porch was completed in time 
to appear at the entennial of 18 6 in 
Philadelphia. For a fee visitor could 
climb to the balcony (upper left). 
When the New York Times expounded 
age LSE a4 ening mia) Morey Ol a 
bronce female,” Barthealdi proposed 





We rolosi, 


Psu ne tt ity : 5 Phifsele ‘Inhia lew Yi rere 


res ii aeted ew f fonnine a committee ho 


Nuiione! Genvrapiic, July 1986 


rise funds for the pedestal. Whenever 
their etforts flapeed, other communities 
—Boston, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
and Citover, Vermont—volunteered 
to give Liberty a home. 

in Paris the head (left) aroused great 
interest at the Universal Exposition of 
[a /8. Fine workmanship showed up 
espociaily in the coitture, a 19th- 
Cer ruary style 

Lontinuine the tradition ol artistic 
metalwork, a team of French craftsmen 
came to New York in 1984 to replicate 
Rarthaldi’s original norch and fame 


Liberty Lifts Her Lamp Once More 





In copper repousse. They were followed 
by master gilders from Paris, Rabert and 
Fabrice Gohan, who applied nearly a 
pound of gold leaf (above) to brighten 
the flame. The coating will base at least 


£0 years and will be easy to touch up 
when necessary. Lights shining trom 
the torch 's balcony will lominare 
the tame ar nighe. 

The French metolworkers-alse 
fabricated actual-site reproductions of 
the lefr foor and the face forthe statue's 
miscum. These copies will show how 
the copper wus hanimered and spliced 
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& pening-day hoopia saw 
“everything chat floats in 
Sew York, Beookhm of 


erey (lt}—Steaiiers, 








ferry boats, yaches” and these paddle 
wheelers crow Bedioe's 
lalane for the zal ation on Oetober 
a | AAG, Ay, Rare Hae lenyel 4 if vuttrarettes 
pointed ip the frony cf the portrayal of 
Liberty as a wonkn when American 
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women did not have the vote. [t waia 
drizzly, foazy day, and so much smoke 
nee trom firing cannon thue the statue 
was olmoatobsouted, As President 
(srovwer Cleveland epped onta the 
releersct La lnon be hi med BET GL 





Ateani 
whistles screnmed, jOIMmyp sirens on 
shore in wild cacophony; few in the 
wudience heard the speeches. (Caral 
bitilder Ferdinand de Lesseps made on 
official presentation, concluding “au 
revolt until we meet at Panama.” In the 
milcidle of the next speech, Bartholdi, 
who wus standing in the crown, 


responded to an inadvertently ea 4 
etal from the ground and dropped the 
French tricolor that velled Liberty's 
face. Again an incredible din arcee 
New York Ciry had declared a:public 
holictay and sponsored a grandiose 
pasties puree thst included 
etenims, student proups, Freemasons, 
aha societies, National 
i Wears en, 2 at VolUMTEer reelmMerits 
chat called themselves the Sons of 
Lafavette and Rochambeau. Cooneress 
had approved $56,400 for island 
itr] FOVEeMenMs ond enterainiment, 
despite the opposition of compressmen 
from the Wesr decrying public funcing 
ofa “eocwl time for the citizens i Peet Aw 
York." Madame Bartholdi wrote to her 
mi alnesen lave. oor deat late 
was celebrated like a king.’ 
This July 3, President Ronald Reagan 
plains to relight the refurbiahed srarue, 
setting olf a weekend of celebration in 
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sn rail tasteam to diesel to cm 
nuclear power, and in the sky if: f 
from Wilbur Wright's biplane 
to the fastest af jets. On the Z 
Fourth of July, the East a 
Coast's busiest port will host | 
ete |) a A 

a | oak pan TALL SHIP BERTHS 
nations in Operation Sail Bs p) QUEENS “b Fon apenaTion Su 
ee followed by a fireworks 5 qT) _ NEAR PASRENGER 














CxtraVigania set to misc. 
On following days the statue 
will be opened to the public, 
and vessels at berth will 
welcome visitors, 
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Garey of Ftiiaceipiua, U.S.A 
Sedaatiin de Seana, 
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focus, the main spring, the pinnacle, the extremity, the no more 
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commodate ships of every size, good holding ground for anchorage, relative 
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cess to the southern coast of New England. Aboveall, the harbor hassize: The 
harbors.of Hamburg, Liverpool, London, Amsterdam, arid Antwerp could all 
fit into it 

Its earliest explorers would still recognize the harbor's splendid outlines, 
though centuries of development have obscured its natural network of bays, 
creeks, inlets, rivers, and kills, or chanriels. frstill surges through Hell Gate. 
where the East River swells against the waters from the sound. and boils where 
the Hudson and Harlem Rivets meet at Spuyten Duyvil (map, page 19). This 
mMixtureot sea andriver, the harbor'sliteblood, has been poisoned where indus- 
try has gripped too tightly for too long at Newtown Creek, and in the gangre- 


nous Gowanus (anal. Somehow t 





[= hearty ir’ enecrey CYVETTi Whes everything, 
loenter the harh: Mis Toenrers America In factand symbol 1 is the Golden 
Door to new life, the outward and visible sign of the covenant America has 
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In 1524 Gievanni da Verrazano, the Florentine navigator in the service af 
France who probably was the first European to see the harbor, recorded it 
matter-of-factly as “a very agreeable site located within two small prominent 
hills, in the midst of which flowed to the sea.a very bigriver.” Asa natural and 
man-made wonder, it has undergone continual evolution. In its early years, 
sailing ships moored near South Street at the tip of Manhattan in the East Riv- 


er. Between the Revolution and the Civil War the waterfront was "a forest of 


masts and rigging, as dense and tangled in appearance as acedar swamp." 

Superlatives leapt the centuries as the great-city of stone and steel and glass 
leapt up beside the harbor. “The bowsprits of ships stretch across the footway, 
and almost thrust themselves into the windows,” noted Charles Dickens in 
1842. Yereven in thatdecade, which saw America’s famous switt clipperships 
sailing from China bearing tea and hauling forty-niners ro California's gold 
rush, the tide of progress was shifting from sail to steam. By 1845, when New 
York launched its first clipper, Rambeaw, the British side-wheel steamer Great 
Western had already been making the Liverpoal-to-New York nun for six years. 
Shipping began its move to the Hudson and New Jersey shores, where the 
waters were deeper and there was more noom to maneuver. 

In the mid-20th century the great containerships arrived, needing wide, 
deep channels with acres of storage space ashore. So the New Jersey ports of 
Elizabeth and Newark—invisible from the harbor—-took the commercial 
lead. Yee the harbor itself, the same old heart of commerce, went on bearing. 
Every hour of every day sees the passage of vessels—tankers from Brazil, Spain, 
West Germany, gorged with chemicals, cement, orange juice; ships loaded 
with lixury automobiles; Coast Guard buay tenders; Army Corps of Engineers 
drift collectors trundling about picking up floating debris; garbage scows head- 
ing to landfills and empty sludge tankers returning from the sea; police boats, 
pilot boats, ferrybouts, cughoats, pleasure boats. 

A place so fraught with energy should be noisy, yet the harbor is strangely 
hushed, Immense fuel barges, like entire city blocks gone adrift, pass 
soundlessly. Barees and ferries to the islands—Straten, Governors, Liberty, 
and Ellis—are drawn as if by magriets across the gray, crumpled-tintoil water. 
Perhapssky and water, hazily mingling, absorb human clamor. One hears only 
the gulls, the sonorous freighters, the charter of helicopters, 

The airabove the harbor is electric with intormation—the Coast Guard m- 
dar towers on Sandy Hook and Governors Island monitoring ships for traffic 
updates, intersecting with myriad marine radios sputtering advice. Everyone 
checks with everyone else. Even New York Hatbor has its tight spots, and pi- 
lots must make decisions miles inadvance. Wrecks and ghosts beneath the wa- 
ters are a warning to seamen who might not think soon enough or fast enough. 

The business of any harbor is trade. In 1985 the Port of New York-New 
Jersey handled 51.3 million long tons of ocean-borne foreign trade, valued at 
48-8 billion dollars. Yer the harbor is not merely a monev-maker. It also exists 
as a realm apart, administered by the Port Authority and the Department of 
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Ports and Terminals. Seapert-related services employ 192,000 people, who 
last year earned more than four billion dollars in personal income. Twenty-six 
unions represent its organized workers on a waterfront that has lived through 
much turbulence and has not quite lived down a reputation for violence and 
corruption. Containerized shipping and the virtual demise of the great trans- 
atlantic liners has meant fewer jobs for longshoremen. 





the harbor continues to evalve—or perhaps molt is a better word, 
as abandoned docks:and warehouses wait to be sloughed away and 
replaced by condominiums and yacht marinas. The glossy South 
Street Seaport complex in lower Manhattan simultaneously saved and killed 
an | 1-block enclave of historic, though decrepit, property. Today the seaport 
presses hard against its griarled neighbor, the Fulton Fish Marker, whete 
bellowing, cloud-breathing, taw-fingered men labor through the freezing 
night heaving icy crates of slithering, glimmering, opalescent fish. Compar- 
ing the reality of che market to the laminated triviality of the seaport, it seems 
that the platelets aré being pumped out of the harbor's blood and replaced 
with tinsel. 

Sentimental! Nostalgic? Certainly. How can one not love the harber? It 
has borne so much of our history, so many of our triumphs and sorrows, fare- 
wells and homecomings to us. This was the floodgate of immigration through 
which generations passed. They were coming in packet ships as early as 1818; 
between 1892 and 1954 more than 12 million went through Ellis Island; atthe 
turnofthecentury, 70 percent of all newcomers entered America through this 
harbor. The Revolution might have foundered if not for the chancy evacua- 
tion of Washington's troops from Brooklyn to Manhattan ina flotilla of civil- 
ian: boats; Governors Island wasa Civil War prison camp; the ironclad Monitor 
was built in the harbor, and the Brooklyn Navy Yard produced grear and sto- 
ried bartleships—the Maine, the Missouri. Three-fourths of all the troops.and 
supplies Ametica sent to France in World War I sailed from New York, and 
Marlene Dietrich, like many another joyous girl, kissed the boys hello on the 
New York docks when they returned from Europe at the end of World War II, 

Before that war, generations of Americans watched movie stars depart the 
Hudson pierson majestic liners in blizzards of paper streamers and popping of 
flashbulbs and heroes retum to the watery plumes of fireboats, the screeching 
of ships’ whistles, and the grinding of newsreel cameras, Here, in 1942, the 
glorious Normandie burned and sank at het pier, and from here the Mary Ce- 
leste set sail te mystery and oblivion. 

There is no proof that 2 German submarine ever fired on the Empire State 
Building from the harbor. But myths persist, and why not? The harbar is ro- 
mance—noble, serene, beckoning yet mysterious, worldly and innocent. 
“Nothing is permanent,” the harbor stems to say, “burt a few things are eter- 
ual. [ am one," 2 & 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA'S LIFELINE 


TheWU man 1ed Fraser 


By DAVID 8S. BOYER sun wire ~=Photographs by CHRIS JOHNS 





Nature's glory and man’s aspirations have 


| 1] 
R / ver long met alone Canada’s Fraser River. 
a Finding room for both is tncreasingely difficult. 











lhe frontier spirit ts 
alive and growing 
and eetting a 
summer afternoon 
hath in Valemount, 
near the Fraser's 
headwaters, where 
Wendy Kelly gives 
her son Phillip an 
open-air scrub. 
Wendy and her 
husband, Tony 
Parisi, do a number 
af things for a livine 
in this land of 
seasonal laber. 
Thev raise horses, 
outfit trail rides, cut 
timber, fight fires. 
“The mori hinges 
you do, the better 
off you are,” says 
Wendy of life in 

fhe bush. 
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Following the river's route, railroads linked British 
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Columbia to the rest of Canada and foday help 
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A do-it-vourself drive-in brings better 1V reception 


H | a oa 1 | ‘] 1 . 
for John Adams of Dunster and his mother, Josie. 








Adapting is a way of life here, savs Adams, whose 


AUite mm fnearer nas lured wolves, Moose, and bears. 
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Vancouver's delta of lights spans the mouth of the 
Fraser between Burrard Inlet, foreground, and the 
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ITTING at the river's edge, Sheila 
Joseph and | are watching three 
Indian fishermen downstream from 
the rapids called Hell's Gate, Every 
minute, on an average summer 
day, 37 million gallons of water roars 
through that 140-foot-deep flume at 17 miles 
an hour. 
“Sometimes | try to imagine how it was 
before the white man came,’ she says. “Just 
a quiet gathering of Indian fishermen—peo- 
ple who look on the salmon as sacred. Thou- 
sands of them, from dozens of tribes, here in 
festive congregation, Nets dippimeg in the 
foam. Fish flashing inthe water. Rows of fil- 
leted salmon, red as sunset, hanging in the 
wind to dry. At nighttime Indian campfires 
flickering through the trees.” 
It was a far different Fraser River then 
“No clanking trains. No grinding trucks or 
whining cars. No raftioads of screaming 
tourists in orange life jackets. No sightseers’ 
fondalas on cables, climbing the canyon 
wall, desecrating the view, No souvenir 
shops or popcorn stands, no garish signs.” 
The vision fades, her eves are wel. Stray 
ewirle of jet black hair fall down her fore- 
head. Beautiful and sophisticated, Sheila is 
college educated. And very, very Indian 
Even though, asan adopted child, she never 
knew her own tribe or whence she came 
No matter. Sheila has adopted all of Can- 
ada's Indians as her family. Especially those 
of British Columbia’s Stolo nation—‘“the 
people of the river,” She has a working kin- 
ship as well with the whites of 
her province, forasaresearcher 
and writer she is hehting to pro 
tect the mighty Fraser River. 
The Fraser and iis salmon 
“The hydro engineers have 
always had their eyes on this 
river, Sheila telis me, her dark 
eves flashing. “They can't dam 
it, because of the salmon. If we 
don't save our salmon now, 
they'll say, “Well, there's no lon- 
ger any good reason to save the 
river, is there?” Then thev'll 
ruin it, like they did the Colum- 
bia! Can you picture this roar- 
ing river imprisoned? A string 
of lakes behind concrete walls?" 
Fortunately, it's an unhkely 
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STILL RUNNING FREE 


~ Lhe fraser River 


Unlike other British Columbia rivers such 
“as the Nechako or Columbia, the 850-mile- 
long Fraser has never been dammed, 
although its huge flow makes it an attractive 
candidate for hydro development. The most 
recent proposal, a dam near Lillooet, wos 
shelved in the early 1970s, mainly because 
migrating salmon could not have reached 
0s some 3.5 million ocean-dwelling fish 
hiceaclt ess ser aac to reproduce in tts 
will likely ninati one of the 
_stontinent’s largest inte ppecdt 
sources of hyn 
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nicture, hartrine some unforeseen disaster to 
the salmon that depend on this river to reach 
their spawning grounds. But should sucl 
dams ever be built tn this gorge, which t 
nearly as deen as the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, enginerrs calculate anit recibie 
number of potential kilowatts. The 850 
mile-long Fraser drains a land a third the 
150 times the flaw of the 
Rio Grande. From the ice fields and water 
falls of the Canacdinn Rockies to the glacters 
and rivers of the Coast Mountains [ronting 





size Of Lexas, wt 


the Pacific, the Fraser's tributaries flow to 
rether to fori the bloodstream of British 
“olumbia 
V HISTORY the Fraser was a lifeline 
too-—it offered the rail route that made 
Canada a transcontinental nation and 
saved the Canarian west from being carved 
up and swallowed by a chauvinist United 
SiLHLeS 
Much of the region endures as a log- 
cabin, people-oriented, human-rights- 
minded, helpful-and-hospitable country 
it's pioneer country, individualistic yet tol 
eraint, a land rugged yel enticing in its ever: 
lasting hills 
But it's-alse a recion in deep trouble 
‘The white man began taking our river 
iway from us long ago,” Shella continues 
For railroads. Now they re widening them 
Double tracks along the Fraser and tts main 
tributary. That means dumping more rock 
millions of tons of it, wrecking more of thes 
side pools where we Set our nets, places 
where the salmon stop to rest on their jour 
nev of death and In 
There is more threatening the Prase! 
calmon than just dams and railroads. Near 
ly 300,000 sportfishermen are after them, as 
wellasan oversize and electronically sophis- 
ticated commercial fleet that takes 90 per 
cent of the annual harvest 
“We thought half of us would go bank 





rupt,” old-timer Prec Kose told me, “ Phe 
last vear we hac the best run of sockeye and 
humpback in decades. The situation loons 


rosy for the next few vears, al beast. Course 
there's no. certainty in this business. The 
three othet Spice les are still down, and it'll 
probably be'a long time before they get back 
to what they used to be.” 

Through the vears, British Columbians 
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have overexploited the vast reaim of their 
Fraser, mining out its high-grade minerals, 
cutting its best timber, and leaving hunh- 
Their roads 
and industries and cities ale up much of the 
rich delta farm country, the best of the prov- 
ince’s meager arable land. Pollutants have 
poured into this king of western rivers Irom 
tributaries to estuary. Correction and con 
servation started late 

Sheila Joseph is not alone in losing sleep 
aver her niver, and the Indians are not 
alone in fearing for this sovereign water of 
their lives. 


dreds of square miles of slash 


FORTH WEST COMPANY trapper 
Simon Fraser explored it for Great 

. Britain in 1808, the first white manto 
descend the river to the Pacific. At Hell’s 
Gate, Indians helped him around the rapids 
Knowing how the torrent dealt disaster to 
canoes, they had long before strung a pre- 
carious passageway of vines and branches 
ArHinst | 

Today tourists shoot the rapids tn giant 
white-water rafts, bul not even these un- 
sinkable monsters are exempt from dan- 
gér. Five rafters have drowned here since 
1979. Seventeen others, only davs before | 
arrived, had been pliched into this. raging 
water. Thanks in part to helicopters, lifting 
some of them from rocks and lecdires where 
they had clung, all survived. 

Peering through the mists from some 
explorers’ heaven, would Simon Fraser fur- 
row his Scottish brow at so many games of 
Russian rowlette on his rivers 

He'd be proud, at least, that his journey 
had strengthened Hritain’s foothold on the 
Pacific shore, though the claim was lenwous 
for nearly four decades: An 1346 treaty f- 
nally crew the boundary between two conti- 
nental giants at the 49th parallel, just south 
of the Fraser Valley 

By 1858, confronted by a Yankee empire 
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Stomping oul @ spontaneous message of 
ov, members of Hawer's Herpes—a 
women's softball team—whoop tt up 
during Sport Logging Day in Valemount 
The annual event inchides contests for 
climbing, logrolling, and—ves—chain- 
enw throwing. “Chey don't start ‘em,” one 


Observer explains, “Dey just tirow ‘em, 


flushed with western conquest, Britain had 
(ispatched soldiers and judges and a gov- 
ernor from England, their task to control, 
and then to try to assimilate, an invasion of 
Americans rousting wp the Fraser in search 
of gold. The question a decide later was 
whether this improdabie mixture of fron- 
liersmen would optto join the young confed 
eration of (anada or push for admission to 
the U.S, History would declare for Canada, 
halting the march of Manifest Destiny 

On his epic exploration, however, Simon 
Fraser suffered a hitch in bis pride. Near- 
ing the river's mouth and finding it at the 
wrong latitude, he realized he'd discovered 
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Railroad blasting caused stupendous 
down the Fraser madi clides of rock in 193 and | so onstructine 
possitle the building of Canada fron Lhe river al bells (pate thats 
cast to coast. With picksandshovels upstream to spawn, pounded themselves to 

and mules ancl dynamite, Canadians due death by the millions, Workers cleared what 
[beds and tunnels alone the thev could, butit wasnot until the 1940s that 
mnd-concrete fishwavyse were construct 
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tional) in 1Yt: The costs go on, millions of dollars spent 


As frontier phenomena the railroads were 


every year on the salmon fishery, much of i 
COmpased aimed at reviving annual runs crippled by 
ometimes in terror, They violently ended those railroad-building disasters, by natural 
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rockslides, and by voracious overfishing. 

Fearing further tragedy, several Fraser 
tribes have joined together to confront one 
of the biggest and wealthiest railroads in the 
world. The Canadian National has begun 
building double tracks along one stretch of 
the Thompson—and proposes doing the 
same to the Fraser—to accommodate more 
and longer trains carrying grain, potash, 
coal, and sulfur from Canada's western 
mountains and prairies to the world’s ships 
at Vancouver 

The Indians counter: “Send ail) trains 
downstream on the CP side of the river, then 
back up on the CN side, That would allow 
them to run many more trains, It wouldn't 
cost nearly as much as double tracking, or 
disturb the river or the fish. We've got the 
CN in court, and we're prepared to fight 
them every inch of the way.” 


ince was building a new freeway to 

bypass a stretch of the Trans-Canada 
Highway, hoping to complete four lanes 
through the Cascade Mountains sometime 
during Vancouver's EXPO 86 tourist inva- 
sion. Over the blueprints piled high on his 
desk in Hope, construction manager Dennis 
Chisholm spoke of the pressure: 

“The timetable was almost impossible, 
But look at these pictures, Bumper-to- 
bumper traffic up the Fraser Canyon. Dan- 
gerous tunnels, We couldn't cut new ones or 


[°: MOUNTING URGENCY, the prov- 


a river down there for the rock to spill on.’ 


ince’s problems—its rivers and fish, its for- 
ests, its railroads anc industries and dams, 
its high wages, prices, taxes, unemploy- 
ment—have generated a pervading malaise 
that British Columbia has never experi- 
enced before. Its citizens seem to sense that 
they have been living beyond their means, 
exploiting their resources while hoping 
against belief that tomorrow's dawn would 
bring miraculous new wealth to take the 
place of yesterday's. 

Tomorrow, however, has come with a 
hangover, and the Fraser basin is at the cen- 
ter of the headache. 

To create electricity for a burgeoning 
land, several tributaries have already been 
dammed, and more are threatened. To 


pump money and jobs into the flagging 


economy, the government has been reviving 
talk of further development. Withits crown 
corporation, B.C, Hydro, the province al- 
ready is billions of dollars in debt on power 
plants, But some politicians are proposing 
more power, for export and sale to the Unit- 
ecl States, 

Over the past 20 years, B-C. Hydro trans- 
formed the province's second major river, 
the Columbia, into a stairway of languid 
lakes. The prime motivation there too was 
a deal in U. 5. dollars—a deal to bold back 
spring floodwater and create a steady year- 
round flow for Americans to run through 
turbines at their own dams downstream. 


Conservation spokesman Mike 


widen the highway. Not with railroads and ‘é Wi cers [S.A RIVER not a river?” 
H 


Up the parallel valley of the Coquihalla 
River, the new route may have 30 feet of 
snow in February, he admitted. “But no ter- 
rifying drops like the Fraser. And no tun- 
nels: Sure, they could build a railroad up 
there too. They already did once, then 
closed it because the steep grade and all that 
snow made it unprofitable,” 

A quirk of climate keeps the Fraser route 
relatively free of snow. A curving slice of 
semidesert arcs dawn through the moun- 
tains of British Columbia. Parched ‘and 
barren hills: A land for lizards, snakes, 
jackrabbits, and foraging cattle. The little 
Fraser town of Lytton claims the hottest cli- 
mate in all Canada—sagebrush country ina 
land of forests, alpine lakes, and glaciers. 

Concern and controversy over the prov- 
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alleran asked me that question, 
then, his eves narrowing, answered it him- 
self: “When it runs backward. Like the 
dammed Nechako. 

“More than 30 years ago the Aluminum 
Company of Canada reversed this major 
Fraser tributary system. More than 5,000 
square miles of wild rivers. Turned them 
into lakes laden with the debris of forests. 
[t's a mess that decimates fish and animals 
alike." 

Mike's normal smile faded as he bit into 
his subject: “Alcan sent nearly half the Ne- 
chako's water backward, through a tunnel 
and turbines, into the _Kemano. Now it 
wants to double the water it takes, using 
most of what's left in the Nechako and di- 
verting the Nanika River as well. Three 


National Geographic, July 1986 


river systems. scrambled! Environmental 
macness!” 

British Columbia's government long ago 
promised these copious waters to Alcan. 
Doubling its water would mean that the 
company could double its electrically smvelt- 
ed aluminum, 

I found Bill Rich in his Vancouver office 
overlooking the Canadian Pacific coast's 
greatest harbor, He is a vice president of 
Alcan. “To develop a frontier land like 
this,” Bill told me, “you Aawe to rearrange 
the landscape, Development inevitably 


changes the environment, We spent years: 


researching the water needs of other in- 
terests—fisheries, agriculture, towns—and 
we've scaled down our plans considerably to 
meet those needs. For now, the whole proj- 
ect is on held.” 

Mike Halleran, on the other hand, is one 
of thousands of citizens who think Alcan 
and B.C. Hydro have changed the land- 
scape and the environment far too drastical- 
ly already. 

Mike used to work for Canada’s Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Oceans, which is re- 
sponsible for the seagoing salmon. Now a 
consultant tothe British Columbia Wildlife 
Federation, he worries that fish and ani- 
mals—and people—will pay too high a price 
for U.S. dollars. He showed me the film 
that he produced to save another tributary, 
the McGregor, from being made “not a 
river." B.C, Hydro had wanted to dam it 
too, and reverse it to powerhouses on the 
Peace River. 

“We'll have to fight now on at least two 
fronts. They'll rev up the McGregor scheme 
again too,” Mike says. “Nobody protested 
much when Alcan flooded the Nechako in 
the 19505. It was little-known wilderness 
then; we didn’t realize what damage could 
result. If they'll stop damming rivers, we 
can protect the salmon, develop forestry, 
and expand recreation and tourism. This 
should be people country—it's too good for 
just more power and aluminum!” 

QOnanimpovershed Indian reserve called 
stonevy Creck, | met a 36-year-old lawyer 
with straight biack hair and shoulders like a 
linebacker for the British Columbia Lions. 
strong, quiet Edward John was leader of 13 
associated Indian bands. 

“Alcan gave us the back of its hand in the 
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fifties,” this young superchief told me. 
“They wiped out Indian homes and villages, 
wrecked our fishing, ruined the river, and 
never responded to our plight or our com- 
plaints. This time we're determined to save 
the remnants of our land and rivers, and our 
fishing and hunting.” 

Withotherenvironmentalists, fishermen, 
and farmers, Indian associations are part of 
a tangle of court cases the length of the Fra- 
ser and the Nechako and bevand—cases in- 
volving fish and rivers, water mehts and 
forests, game and hunting grounds, The In- 
dians maintain that they have aboriginal 
rights. The cases confront dozens of deep 
constitutional questions over who—the fedl- 
eral or provincial government, developers, 
railroads, Indians, other citizens—has what 
rights to what natural resources: 

Today's conflicts may push British Ca- 
lumbians into hard and necessary compro- 
mises. Their Fraser is among the last great 
salmon rivers of the continent. It is also the 
fulcrum of British Columbia's future. 


STHE RALLS and ties of the Canadian 

J) Pacific and the Canadian National 

laced Canada into a transcontinental 
nation, they left the central Fraser isolat- 
ed—the historic land of the Cariboo gold 
rush, the rolling cattle country called the 
Chilcotin, the lakes and rivers and forest- 
lands of the north. The British Columbia 
Raulway rectified that. In time. 

This benighted line, blithely heading 
northward from Vancouver, staggered for 
460 miles and 40 years through the wilder- 
ness, confronting an impossibility of moun- 
tains and rivers, dugways and rockslides, 
avalanches and washouts, wrecks and ridi- 
cule. In its crazy dream of opening the 
Fraser backcountry, it aimed toward the 
frontier settlement of Prince George, found- 
ed by Simon Fraser himeelf. 

Preposterously calling itself, at first, the 
Pacific Great Eastern, it was laughed at as 
the “Prince George Eventually” and the 
“Public’s Greatest Expense,” Len Norris 
of the Vancouver Sun, dean of Canadian 
cartoonists, lampooned it for years, from 
its struggling little engine to its Tooner- 
ville Trolley caboose, Still, in the end, it be- 
came the little engine that could. It opened 
a multibillion-dollar land, even if it did 
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High and dry, the [mterior Ploteou sprawls across central 
shielded from rains by the Coast Mountains to the west. [t is better known os 


drag a 400-million-dollar debt behind tt 

I rade its modern diesel engine all the 
way, sometimes a frightening 2,000 fee! 
above the Fraser: Bill Rodger and Jerry 
Melsaac and me, leacing a mile of clanking 
boxcars around precipitous switchbacks 
only a few toothpick-like cribs or trestles 
separating us from eternity—and prayine to 
meet Prince George before our Maker- 

Bill Rodger, a jolly old elf wearing tra- 
ditional striped overalls and cap, was the 


hogger. Jerry, the trainman, explained: 
“The snout of the old steam engines looked 
like a pig, ch? The engineers got stuck with 
‘hogger.’ That makes me the piglet, eh?" 

Recalling ghastly train 
wrecks, L cringed at the spindly cribbing be- 
neath us. “What if it gives way?" | asked. 
Bill and Jerry silently crossed themselves. 
They knew where engines lay in watery 
graves beiow. 
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is the mast beautiful run on the continent.” 


(in a siding sat the triweekly passenger 
train, two cars long. Bill waved to his coun 
lerpart al its throttle. “Aimost every day,” 
he went on, “I see same new thing of won- 
der, Like airplanes flying far below—insects 
against a blanket of mist over the river. [his 
country is too big for the senses. After a rain, 
you cansmell the sagebrush. It's like a trans- 
fusion lor your lungs, 
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Beneath its streets, half frozen in their 
shored-up tunnels, miners were finding for- 
tunes in gold dust and nuggets—quickly 
spent upstairs. 

Barkerville claimed to be the largest town 
north of San Francisco and west of Chicago. 
To control this wilderness gone crazy, Brit- 
ain sent soldiers and bureaucrats. Today the 
world sends tourists to stroll the finest au- 
thentic ghost town on the continent. 

Reaching Barkerville nght after a March 
blizzard, I peered through its frosted win- 


dows, Silent and lonely, it has whiled away 


its winters since the gold gave out in the 
1870s and the town faded. 

In 1868, a5 thousands fled the flames, 
Barkerville burned down. “Thev rebuilt it 
almost overnight,” Gordon McAdams told 
me: I'd found the assistant manager of this 
romantic wreckage hovering over old pho- 
tographs and new restoration plans 


“Those old guys had to jack these shacks 


up outof the mudevery year,” he said. “We 
found the first floor of the old theater 15 feet 
underground.” 

After the price of gold skyrocketed in 
1979, modern Billy Barkers streamed to the 


The iron hearse mikes an 
elusive target for Indion 
childrenat play (left) 
and for protectors of 
Indian rights. The 
Canadian National aiiis 
fo build a secomd railroad 
rock along parts af the 
Fraser ond ite tributary 
the J hompaon, Pidian 
leaders vow to fight the 
nlan to the Supreme Court, 
claiming sovereignty over 
tribe fatto groans that 
could be ruined oy debris 
from construction 

Al the Lillooet tribe's 
ancestral fish comp on the 
Fraser, [13-year-old 
Cordon Alec (right) lands 
a sockeye. Indians fishing 
for food depend on 
migrating salmon that 
escape maritime 
commercial flects, which 
fake SO percent of the 
cate, 
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Cariboo, staking claims on the Fraser's 
crecks again. I'd shared a beer or two witha 
few of them gathered around a Saturday- 
night fire in the ancient hotel bar at Likely, 
Bruce Deacon, who owns the place, told me 
how it was: 

“Two of us mortgaged our houses back 
home to buy mining gear. Gold had hit 800 
dollars an ounce. Trouble was, it cost us a 
thousand todigit. Italso cost me a house anc 
a job and a wife, So here I am, bringing 
drinks to these guys who are still out there 
digging.” He showed me a handful of nug- 
gets. “Look at these. This is all they've got to 
pay with, just like in the old days.” 





TROM ITS HEADWATERS down to 
f Hope, some 750 miles, the Fraser of- 
. fers scores of fine vistas, some of them 
sheer poetry. The 100-mile-long lower val- 
lev, however, though dramatically framed 
by the Coast Mountains, is so low and flat 
one discovers its beauty best by helicopter. 

Parts of the valley, evensome of its towns, 
would be underwater were they not behind 
dikes. Some dikes are the work of immi- 
grant farmers from the Netherlands, people 





“Corn, caobbages, and cows” is the 
popular notion of what grows in the 
misty valleys of the lower Fraser 
fabove). [t's true that corn (mostly for 
fodder), vegetables (including cabbage}, 
and coms (doiry variety) lead the region's 
production figures. Farmers can thank 
the Fraser, which delivers some 20 
million tors of sediment to the seq eoch 
year and for millennia unloaded rich 
soils along ite willey during flood stage. 
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Farmers now gudrd their fields, many 
of them below high-tide level, with a 
system of man-made dikes—and enjoy 
the combined effects of coastal moisture 
and Canada's longest growing season. 
Fertilizing liberally, Cloverdale Produce 
Farms near Surrey grows two lettuce 
crops.a year. To protect imoigrant 
Chinese workers (right), owners issue 
rubber gloves for field work and post 
chemioal warnings in Chinese. 
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half of the port city’s 1,300,000 residents 


re of non-British descent. Across the 
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harvest blueberries by bond at Jagbar 
Parnak: i 150-acre berry farm owned by 
Ken and /finder Sidhu, brothers who 
emigrated from P unjab as boys. British 
Columbia's growing Egat [ndian 
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whove known for centuries how to cheat 
rivers and oceans of their rizhtful land. On 
Canada’s richest delta coil, their manicured 
farms serve 2s a silent rebuke to the careless 
attitude shown toward their enviranmen 
by so many pioneers along the upper nver. 

Cine morming, soon after sunrise, f thew 
into a mist that had captured the entire delta 
overnight, draping its rounded hilk as soft, 
and debcately asa japanese print 

David Fuller of the British Columbia go. 
ernment was showing me the system of 
Aeod-control dikes, “In 1948 we had a disas- 

r, he said. “Hoth ranroads Hooded. And 
the Trans-Canada Highway. Towns were 
inundated. Fortunately, no lives were lost, 
We've raised the dikes since then, and we 
think we're all right for next time.” 

But as one comcern for the Fraser sub- 
sides, another continues. Into the nver, 
spread out ike a map below, sewage and tn- 
dustrial waste still poured from towns and 
scores of plants. [he province is spending 
millions of dollars a vear treatine that waste. 
however, and the river's tremendous vol- 
ume quickly dilutes pollutants. Lompared 
with other heavily used rivers, authorities 
say, the Fraser is remarkably clean 

We watched a bank-to-bank flotilla al 
rgill-netters frantically fishing the 
day's runofsockeve salmon, Officials would 
allow only an hour or so of harvest, permit 
ting thousands of fish to escape upstream to 
spawn. Fraser Indians would have thew 
Chance at them, there in the eddies alone the 
riverbanks, eddies-the railroad may or tmiy 

t be allowed to fill with rocks 
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Now, at 84 ‘eines ancl editor ementus 
of the Vancouver San, te 8 ¢cchitor emeritus 
too to the nation he has written ball a doven 
books about—revealing it, criticizing it, 
Worrving about it, and loving it. In my eves 
he is also Mr. Fraser River. He wrote thy 
book on it, in the late forties. | carried it in 
my pocket for months 

He has lived through most of civilization’s 
assaultsonthe Fraser, and he was here in the 
fifties, as editor of the Victoria Daly fimes, 
to fieht efforts to dam the mainstream 
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“1 knew those engineers who wanted to 
kill the Fraser. T wrote editorials about their 
madness, The Fraser's whole story, includ- 
ing the Nechako, has been a mess of miscal- 
culation. But it proves how right we were, 
and still are, in fighting for our river. 

“We've come too close to destroving it, 
wounded it in too many ways. We never 
should have allowed a single house on its 
delta, much less any towns or industries. 
This delta is one of Canada's priceless as- 
sets, and we're still frittering itaway.” 

It was a high-rolling railroad, the Ca- 
nadian Pacitic, that firmly welded the west 
into a Canada that spanned the continent, 
an achievement Canadians called the na- 
tional dream. Blasting its incredible way 
down the Fraser gorge on the heels of the 
gold rush, the CP planted its terminal on an 
arm of the sea called Burrard Inlet, rather 
than on the river itself, It thereby estab- 
lished the location for the largest and most 
majestic city of the Canadian west: Vancou- 
ver, incorporated in 1886, 

The railroad’s decision spared a lot of the 
river delta as the city’s backyard, to serve 
today’s 1.5 million people with its agricul- 
tural bounty. 

“God did a marvelous job of preparing 
this perfect setting for a city,” patriarch 
Hutchison says. “It's too beautiful to be 
ruined. And so far we haven't totally ruined 
it, despite our worst depredations.” 

Set here beside the sparkling-sea with its 
satellite cities against soaring mountains, 
Vancouver is another part of the Froser 
paradox. By day it is a panorama of vistas 
often enhanced by swirling clouds, by night 
an explosion of jewels along its waterlines 
and ontts velvet hills (pages §2-3). [ts majes- 
lic, rain-forested Stanley Park is considered 
the most spectacular city park in Canada. 
Cartoonist Len Norris has a local priest tell- 
ing the visiting Archbishop of Canterbury, 
come to save Canadian souls: “Qur greatest 
problem is the widespread local belief that 
thisis Heaven.” 

Well, Vancouver's streets never were 
really paved with gold, though that has been 
the vision of immigrants from pioneers to 
today's newest citizens, from India, Paki- 
stan, Southeast Asia, and Hong Kone. 

The truth of recent vears, in fact, is that 
Vancouver and British Columbia have been 
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staggering through hard times; and still are. 
High unemployment. Lingering recession. 
A beaten-cdown Canadian dollar. And, in 
this largest tonnage port on the Americas’ 
Pacific coast, exports of income earners 
such as timber and potash have suffered in 
a slump oft the world economy. 


tional dream, however, is not dead. 

Canada, British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, and their still magnificent Fraser River 
have set a sensational stage for the start of 
the west's second century—a year-long hun- 
dredth birthday party for Vancouver, anda 
world’s fair. 

Through the summer millions of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners and Canadian out- 
landers will funnel through an extravaganza 
called EXPO 86. Part fairyland, part Dis- 
neyland, part high technology, it is a win- 
dow to the future. Communications and 
transportation are the themes. 

For the opening of EXPO this spring, 
some 50 countnes, including the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and China, spon- 
sored exhibits ranging from sailing ships to 
satellites. Japan demonstrates a train that 
can Whisk along at 200 miles an hour with no 
Wheels, Canada is displaying a spherical, 
nonflammable, freight-carrying dirigible 
that looks like a golf ball for Paul Bunyan. 
An armada of DC-3:—that aerial packhorse 
of World War D—flying in from all over the 
globe brings a cargo of history and nostalgia. 

A few years ago you'd have shuddered 
at the view from today's EXPO site. The 
shores of False Creek, actually an inlet sluic- 
mg in from thesea, were liticred with mucky 
lumber mills, decrepit railroad vards, de- 
caying workshops and warchouses. It ws 
a disaster area of pollution—solid, liquid, 
visual, and nasal, 

A few years hence, the site of EXPO will 
be reborn again. A moultibillion-dollar 
complex will have taken over: oltramodern 
offices and shopping malls, fancy restau- 
rants and expensive condos, new theaters 
and museums, marinas and promenades. 
EAPO's Canada Pavilion (following page) 
will become Vancouver's new trade and 
convention center. Looming like a super- 
ship, iteven seems to catch the Pacific wind, 
with a glorious set of simulated sails, Some 
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Vancouverites see them as angels’ wings 
. Or wings, they suggest again the 
Canadian dream, nurtured by a nation «till 
moving westward, stil trying to consohdate 
its resources and human aspirations while 
living under jong shadows of the colossus to 
Lhe South & shaclows are econom 
ic: The U.S. buys three-i 


Canacda'sexports. Andthe U.S 
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dollar bis 5 
25 cents’ worth or more of ever 

idian, from Vancouver hot cogs 
sh Columbia ply- 
cd natural gas ehael 
ows are even electronic: 
U.S. TV cabled in from Washinet 
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thing (ans 
to hotel rooms, fram Brit 
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ET VANCOOVER symbolizes Cana 
da's own intern: tional ae ence. Che 
itv. Known wsthe Peace Capital of Can- 
ada, invited mans this 
Ann tora Centennial Peace and Lisarma 
ment Symposium that would send their 
“Vancouver Peace ropes is" tothe UN and 
to leaders of WATO and Warsaw Pact coun 
tries. As they do ever , the mayor and 
city council] members ted a crowd of tens ol 
thousands ina Walk tor Peace. EAPO itself 
includes @ four-million-dollar 
a wilion 

“We can no longer leave the late of our cil 
es solely in the hands of presidents or prime 
ministers or party chairmen,” Mavor Mi- 
Chae) Harcourt to eeamrmestly. A socialist 
and a former public defender, he's proud of 
having led a common-people reform move- 
Hall. “In the 
process Wwe prevented the tearing down of 
(anada s largest (hinatown—and mavbe a 
dozen other ethnic neichborhoods as well- 
fora free WW cls 

“We hive no slums, ho warehouses tor the 
poor. ur old-new mixed nervghborhoods 
make almost ey crv Corner ef this ky livels 
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of petty crime 
unemp! drug 
acicices ‘fA port city in @ recession 
likely both. But Vancouver is 
nin — afte, dav or anywhere 
And aside from the constant political squab 
ates its in our Canadian bloodstream 
qu know—wre're a peaceful cits 
| had a ca visit with my 
philpsopher-men Hutchison. He 
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nation's great western river, the Fraser, that 
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es just published book says 
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ve lived to watch much of the histor fi] 
this city, thie province, this country, and 
this river,’ “ve seen Hein 
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By ARTHUR ZICH 
Photographs by 
STEVE McCURR‘ 


It was ballot by 
T-shirt in Manila 
last February, as 
hundreds of 
thousands defied the 
victory claimed by 
Ferdinand Marcos in 
an election that to 
observers reeked of 
fraud. Marchers 
chanted and sang in 
support of Cory— 
Corazon Aquino, a 
political neophyte 
who took on Marcos’s 
20-year rule —and 
prayed for a miracle. 
The world was 
stunned on February 
25 when Marcos 
departed peacefully. 
Now can the new 
regime defuse 
Communist and 
Muslim insurgency 
and repair a ravaged 


economy? 
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murder of her husband, 





Benigno S. Aquino, Jr. 
Wearing yellow, the 
color adopted by her 
movement, she calls for 
boycotts before 650,000 
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supporters (left) on 
February 16; the U.S. 
Eimbassy complex les 


behind an art museum 


at right. 
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A dime of Hopi 


ein Philippines 


Looters ransack Marcos’s 
bedroom desk in Malacanang 
Palace (far left) just two hours 
after his departure. A hospital 
bed testifies to a degenerative 
kidney disease believed to afflict 
him. A smidgen of the opulent 
wardrobe left behind by his wife, 
Imelda, shoes and handbags line 
a closet (left). Romanticized 
portraits of the Marcoses 
decorate a private dining room 
(below). Downstairs, 
photographer Steve McCurry 
found “two girys with M16s 
stuffing stacks of money down 
their pants.” 
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T WAS CHRISTMAS, 1979. Former 
Philippine Senator Benigno S, “Ninoy 
Aquino, Jr., was home on furlough 

and 7 hac stopped at the 
gure modest house (n suburban Manila 

to wish him and his wife, Corazon, season's 
greetings. Ninoy and [sat ata card table 

daughter's bedroom—the only room tn the 
house, my host satd, that had mot been 
buzzed by the police of President Ferdinand 

Twa ePreies 

With his usual verve Ninoy was talking 
politics, asubject of such interest to him that 
arimiré the tactics of the man 
who had put him im jail. “Marcos has de- 
stroyved the old order,” he declared, “The 

Polden age of wealth and privilege is over 
The rich are going to have to work fora iv 

Ing from now on.” Corazon brought snacks, 

and Ninoy gestured expansively, “This lady 

never worked a day in ber life,” he ex- 
claimed, “but all that’s going to change!” 


Irom prison, 


he could even 








Arthur Zich, who lives in California, has cov- 
ered the Philippines as 6 journalist for two de- 
cades. Photographer Steve McCurry, there for 


seven months, relates some of his experiences in 


On Astenment page 


Lhis issue's 
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Prop teti: wiirds. Six vears afterward, asl 
Witnessed a historic ceremony ina suburban 
Nianila country club, 1 remembered them 
with bittersweet emotion. Wearing a simple 
yellow cress, yellows glasses perched! 
on her nose, Corazon Cojuangeo Aguino, 
54, raised her right hand, placed herleftona 
leatherbound Bible, and in her plam and 
sensible voice repeated th iceaea 0 oath 
that made her the seventh president of the 
Republic of the Philippines 

Her husband, who had been regarded as 
the greatest political threat to a dictator 
widely perceived as invincible, was dead, 
the victim of an assassin's bullet. Ferdinand 
Marcos hacl been driven from power after 
two. decades by this devout wilow and 
mother of five who had been civen virtually 
no chance of winning. In an election cam- 
paicn that sometimes seemed more religious 
parable than the dogged battle for power 
that it was, Cory Aquino overcame cynics, 
won the trust of millions of Filipinas whose 
votes may never be accurately counted, 
Vealed her people's abiding faith in democ- 
racy and love of and reminded the 
worid with a modest smile thal significant 
acts of history are often carned out by those 
who surprise us simply by doing them 

“Tam taking power in the name of the Fili- 
ping people, she declared firmly as she ac- 
cepted her first job 
dedicated to upholding 
morality and 
democracy,” 

These have been elusive goals forthe Phil- 
ippines, a nation of more than 55 million 
piople living among the 7,100 ishinds of a 
gloriously beautiful archipelago that is one 
of the most strategically important land- 
masses on earth (map, page 23). Forty-eight 
colonial rule by the United States 
ended in independence in 1946, but true na- 
tionhood and the economic stability and 
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“] pledge a FOVEMMent 
truth ane justice, 
decency, treedom snd 


Wears of ¢ 


Momentum builds as Mrs. Aquino, 

after Deine sworn ids president by a 
Supreme Court justice, mame a4 fier 
armed forces chief of staff Gen. Fidel 
Ramos (right, ot left), who leaps up ond 
aauites her. Miinrets, wht bow aut lirter 
the same doy, odriresses on ¢ariier press 
conference (left). By his. quick departure, 
he may well hove averted a bloodbath 


National Geographic, duly 1956 
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‘Vader one leader after another whocame to 
wer DOE Thterom ane progres: 
7 7 ! i ] Py ‘ 
In 1965 Marcos too had been-elected on a 
wave of hope, with a broad electoral mat 
leat eal with the Phil ri 
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problems. In 1969 hi 


became Lhe first Philippine president to wi 
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a second term hut the cor ruyy ion ancd law- 


rT 


Iessness and the vast full between rich and 
poor that had always plagued the Philippine 
Republic were as pervasive asever. In addi- 
tio a Lommunist LSU ee Wiis rather 
ing strengih in the backcountry, while a 
Muslin uprising took a bloody toll in Min- 
dane, In : 


Sentember 1972, barred by LA 
fom 2 third term, Marcos declar 


ed martial 
law, and many Of Pasion le ers inc linet - 
Late 
Marcos dissolved the congress and rewrote 
the constitution, explaining that he was re- 
storing law and order 
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Al first many Filipinos welcomed the 
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But Filipinas 


bercan to regret their lost freedoms 


crnment revenues: crime fell 


It was the assassination of Benteno 
QUO tial finally galvanized opposition to 
the Marcos regime: 
prison Aquini 
cL WY 
[reatme! 
fellowzhins-at Harvard and MIT. Finally, 
in 1983: despite warnings from Mrs; Marcos 
that fuse life was in danger and the reeime 
couldtnot guarantee hissafety, Aquing elect 
We must 
prowide Marcos a vehicle that allows him to 
dismount the tiger ani 
transition of 
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heart 
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suffered tw 
permitted to travel to 


He fetmaine! for three veare ot 
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ed to return to the Philippines 


| effect a peaceful 
FoOvernment, he told mi 
ite ate fatelul foaLney 

Aquing was shot ceadas he walked down 
live Steps of the airplane that had brought 
him bome. An tidependent five-member 
citizens’ panel hearted by retirecl Appeals 
Court Judge Corazon Agrava concluded 
that the murder had been planned and exe 
cuted by a& conspiracy that included some of 
the nation’s highest ranking military offi 
cers, Including Marcos's chief of staff, (sen 
Fabian Ver. But after a ten-month trial Ver 
and 25 others won acquittal. No evidence 





that the president was personally involved 
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progress, Marcos had called for a “snap 
presidential election to renew his mantlate 
with vet another six-vear term. Corazon 
ACUI hal tthe peo lit al exe nence. no ei 
feCLiVe POMLICAl APparatus, and no apparent! 
Marcos 
i FCI Mettler ol Weeks sfie Was Le wn 
lénged leader of that opposition. Her chiet 
rival, Salvador H. Laurel, whose fathe: 


aid been president of the Philippines during 


ros 


Wy ed [| 


ao UBT at 
the Japanese occupation World 


che Campaimned under the banner of his 


UA) parts 


VERY PRESIDENTIAL election in 
the Philippines is described as the 
dirtiest in the nation's history, ane 
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polis Were Unparalleled in the fraudulen 


etter reac [rom 
Hut it seemed to me thal voter disentran 
chisement, vote buying, Intimidation, and 
YaTIOUSs GLE fr TLS cet 4 hi Ling Were abo 
On a par With other elections ld covered in 


the itands over 20 years. [he situaton on 


the northeast coust-of (Cebu was typical. 


‘Welcome to Ferdinand Marcos Coun 
cr} 7 rea | the sien on the ire af Mans i 
town on dcebu. Someone had removed ; 


other sien that used to hang along with il 
‘Ramon Durano, Warlord of the Territ 
nes.” Eaghiy-vear-old Ramon Dura rh 
former congressman, is the political patri- 
arch Wi bose Farmils held wre ;mavornltii 5 Ane 
the vice governorship of the province and 
now owns a half-mile con [ ex Ol WHIT 
iOUSeES, do SUPA MI, An B&B Cemeni ant 
along one stretch of the island's shore 

In Combado Sarangay (the smallest Phi 
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Philippines 

The nation’s 7,100 islands lie 
astride vital sea-lanes linking the 
western Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean. The U. 5. has long oper- 
ated Subic Hay Naval Base and 
Clark Air Base, today partly to 
counter Soviet presence in Viet- 
nam. The bases provide 43,000 
jobs as the nation’s third largest 
employer. National security is 
threatened by Communist guer- 
rillas of the New People’s Army, 
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plant, was, as he putit, “observing the elec- 
lions.” l asked Navarro if he had given any 
money to the voters. “Not vet,” he replied 
In Caduawan barangay, still farther along 
the road, six men dashed out of the polling 
place and down a jungle path as.1 ap- 
proached. Eulalip Armoco, the official poll- 
Ing representative for the opposition, was 
bleeding from his puffed-up nose and 
mouth. “One boxer me in the face!” he told 
me, pointing after the thugs. “Then he drew 
his gqun-—and I ran away!” Arnoco'’s assail- 
ant, villagers crowding into his little house 
concurred, was a policeman in the pay of 
Ramon Durano who came to their barangay 
every ¢lection dav to make sure that the vote 
went just the way the warlord wanted 
Arnoco explained: “He said, "You do usa 
little favor, no? Suppose you just let us vote 
for the people who are registered but have 
notshown up vet.’T said, ‘Tean't dothat! I've 
already done you a favor.’ Lasked Arnoco 
what sort of favor he had done, “They came 
in this morning buying votes for 50 pesos, 
and they wanted to make sure the people 
they paid off truly yoted for Marcos,” Ar- 
noco replied. “So T let them open the bal- 
lot=—but that was enough!" And what were 
they doing when I drove wo? “They were 
stuffing the ballot box themselves.” 





HERE ARE about 90,000 polling 
places in the Philippines. Marecos’s 
opponents, the swarm of forcign 
journalists who descended on Ma- 
nila, and such detached witnesses as men- 
bers of an observer delegation appointed by 
President Reagan agree that votes were sto- 
len, bought, and miscounted on a very large 
scale throughout the country. Marcos him- 
self told a visitor that his opponents had 
driven the price of a vote up from 50 pesos to 
150. “We couldn't keep up with that!” the 
president complained. 

Ballots were counted unofficially by an 
organization that was called the National! 
Citizens Movement for Free Elections 
(NAMPREL), which declared Mrs. Aquino 
ihe winner, and by the government's Com- 
mission on Elections (COMELEC), which 
announced a Marcos victory, After the elec- 
tion the National Assembly, controlled by 
Marcos’s party, proclaimed him the winner 
Although the scale of the irregularities 





he Philippines: A Time of Hope and Danger 


probably rendéred an accurate tally impos- 
sible, most observers believe that Mrs 
Aquino was, in fact, elected to the presiden 
cy by the voters of the Philippines. 

In the end, however, the presidency was 
won in the streets, on ive television betore 
the eyes of the world, In an extraordinary 
diplay of what Mrs. Aquino called “people 
power’ (the political movement her hus- 
band invented in his jail cell was called 
Lakas ng Bayan, a Tagalog phrase that 
means “people power’), hundreds of thou- 
sands of her supporters poured into the main 
thoroughfares of Manila 
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Hoping against hope for a fair election, 

a voter marks her ballot on February 7 

In Antique Province on Panay, Former 
Governor Evelio javier, a key Aquino aide, 
wis fuined down here four dave later, and 
a pro-/Mfoarces legislator wos implicoted 


“ Blow if my fe ita of tripe thet Lit Lent ea, 
a huge bust of Marcos near Boguio, out 
fhe new regime spared if as da symbol 0! 
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lad 
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Viercos mdiculed the movement. But 
February 22 his own defense mimster, | 
Ponce Enrite, and the deputy chief of staff of 
the armed forces, Lt Fictel ' 
both longtime Marcos jovalists, defected to 
Mrs. Aquino, together with some 300 mem 


bee) 5 Ol i. MHMMLAry Felorm Movemeni 


(sen PL arrices., 


Viarcos Senta column of tanks arainet the 


rebels. Tens of thousands of Filipinos, bear- 
s, blocked the 
streets with ther The Philippme 
troops inside the tanks refused to advance 
on their fellow countrymen. 

[na final effort to save himself ancl his re 
gime, Marcos tried to convince Enrile to 
throw in his lot with a coalition government 
that Marcos would lead as “honorary presi 
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t 
emissary!) to convey two messares to the 


Enrie told] me later. “Cine was 
was for him to 
Che 
end he would 
and he must 
The president was visibl; 
stunned that moment on he did not 
know was his Brutus. | 


knew we had complete control 


nonresident,” 


that our bottom-line demand 
step down. That was nonnegoliabk 
other was mv fear that in the 
be barmed by his own men 
heware of them 

Fram 


who around ab hay 


IRS. AQUING has no plans to live 
in Malacanane Palace, Thef 
of six children from one of the na- 


tion's wealthiest Filipino families, 


urth 
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Schoey ai Philaclelphia’s a lucive Raven 


hill Academy and Notre Dame School in 
New York City, graduated in French and 
mathematics from the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent on the Hudson, she plans to 
‘ closer to the presidential palace but 
Ant that 
seems Proper for this aaa iin lacy of the 
people, Mrs. Aquino isa woman—l say this 
with no disrespect—who knows when i 


maintain a private residenci 


oe ‘ h Linas | wen mitt 
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her shoes She Can answer a question with 


cuch disarming cirectness that one 1 left 





feeling a pompous bungler for having asked 


it. “You have come to symbolize a new mor 
al consensus forthe nation,” [ventured dur 
Ine 2 CoA We oa LO Bee 
ampaign headquarters in Makat, “How 
lj VOU Propose turning that hope Into Feat 
without 
hesitation, popping a Life Saver. “Leacer- 
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ship by example." Then she shut up, smiled 


biue-Carpeted 


tye’ “By example,” she answered 


and WRITe for the rie at juestion 
Hehine that smile 


steely serenitv— Cory Aquino knows herselt 
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' iminconsequential children. “im beyond that,” she said 
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Ewith- the chaos that she has Inherited 
he Philippine = 16 hobbled by a foreign 
cle aL AL Pr hing lithion dollars oni 
which it has failed to make principal pay- 
last vear the nation 


Since then, the nathonal in 
come has fallen bey 


10 percent. At 
hest. itmay break even this vear, Said Mrs 
Aguino’s Harvard-educated finance minis- 
Oingpin: “Dis ts the 
worst economic cisaster to hit this country 


since World War IT.’ 
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LMOST THREE-FOURTHS of Fili- 
ninos live below the poverty thresh 
old, defined by Manila’s Center for 
Research and Communications as 
theequivalentofs! 
six. There is no reliefinsight. “The purchas- 
ing power of the peso will notreach 1983 
els until sometime in the early 199%,’ 
CRC's senior vice president, Bernardo M. 
Villecas. told me. “We have lost a decade!” 
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me, “My mother wrote 
from America wanting to know why] was so 
mad at Marcos, | said, “Miom, took: Three 
VCars AGO, a Buy making 160,000 pesos Was 
70.000 17, §. dol- 
lars. Today, thanks to inflation and devalu- 
ation, he has to make 380,000 pesos to be at 
that fevel_”’ 

The poor alrearly know the economic 
Leveriza i one of Manila’s densest, 
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facts 
most dispinting slums. Here 25,000 people 
live on one-Titth of a square mile with com- 
munal water faucets, only occasional elec- 
tricity, and no public sanitahon whatever 
Here 1 met Nita, ahusky, forthneht mother 
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of ten—five of them married with five more 
children of their own. Nita’s whole family, 
24 strong, lives together in a one-room hut. 
Her husband works asa janitor for 700 pesos 
(535) a month and ts grateful for the work: 
Unemployment in Manila runs more than 20 
percent. Breakfast that morning, Nita said, 
had been coffee and a thumb-size piece of 
bread. Lunch was sugared rice with the cold 
leftover coffee. And supper would be one 
three-peso bag of vegetables split 24 ways. 
“Things were better a couple months ago,” 
Nita said apologetically, “My son had a 
job.” What happened? lL asked. “He got 
etabbed to death,” Nita explained. 


.Y FAR THE GREATEST threat to 
Mrs. Aquino and to the nation lies 
in the Communist insurgency that 
Marcos, when he declared martial 
law, pledged to eradicate. Me failed. The 
present Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP) was founded in 1968 as-a Manist 
breakaway from the old Moscow-oriented 
Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PRP). Its 
military wing, the New People’s Army 
(NPA), boasted a hard-core strength of no 
more than 600 armed guerrillas hiding outin 
northern Luzon when Marcos declared war 
upon it. Today, by U. 5. estimate, the NPA 
has 20,000 full-time rebels, supported by a 
mass base of more than a million. Some ex- 
perts say there are half again that many 
guerrillas and three times as many sympa- 
thizers, The guerrillas operate, oftenat will, 
in all 74 provinces. Their Communist Party 
leaders are considered tough, dedicated, 
and well educated—mainly former univer- 
sity students radicalized during the martial 
law era, now grown and determined to clim- 
inate U_ 8, presence in the islands and over- 
turn the social order. They have established 
a political presence—amone barangay cap- 
tains and such—in at least a fifth of the Phil- 
ippines’ 41.400 barangays. NPA guerillas 
often kill local officials and others who re- 
fuse ta cooperate with them. U. 5. analysts 
give the movement a good chance of seizing 





total power by the end of thisdecade. “Mar- 
cos and the military,” a Communist Party 
cadre had told me smugly in Manila, “are 
our chief recruiting agents.” 

Near Cagayan de Oro, in the mountain 
town of Claveria on Mindanao, I first met 
the NPA. They came, fourarmed guerrillas, 
striding boldly up the muddy main street of 
Pelaez barangay at midmorning, while vil- 
lage women continued their laundry chores 
at the public faucet, The goateed leader 
wore blue jeans, flip-flops, and atan knitted 
cap. A ‘barefoot teenager in a Nike T-shirt 
lugged an M16 rifle with a red star on the 
chamber. Two other young men, pistols in 
their belts, brought up the rear. They 
stopped in front of the wood frame. house 
where I was waiting; the leader extended a 
bony hand, “lam Ka Liber, a-code name,” 
he said. Ka, knew, meant comrade. "Small 
caliber or large?” I joked nervously. Ka 
Liber did not smile: “You may find out 
someday,” he replied. Inside the house the 
young guerrilla kept his rifle pointed at my 
mid-section throughout the interview. 

1 had arrived the night before in a chill 
mountain rain, Agustine Yarit, 50, the 
wiry, quick-smiling barangay captain, had 
welcomed me with a warming peg of Philip- 
pine rum and a hot meal of ginamds (salted- 
fish-anti-tomato stew), grits; and a 
chocolaty coffee made from sovbeans, 
Then, by the light of an oil lamp, Yamit and 
his villagers told me about the murder of 
Jose Pabro, and the way the military had 
been behaving in the months since. 

Pabro had been Vamit's predecessor, and 
the fatherof 11 was much loved in Pelaez, In 
Cagayan de Oro he was an effective labor or- 
ganizer and 50 both hated and respected 
there. Pabro was shot dead on the coast road 
in June 1985. “Before he died, this was the 
most peaceful place!" adiminutive, 65-year- 
old farmer named Sandigan said, “After his 
funeral, military helicopters came, landed 
at the grave, and soldiers tore down the fu- 
neral banners, Then the killings began.” 

The NPA, which considered Pabro an 


Tender time in a tough neighborhood, Edmundo Fuertes holds his son George 

as the family relaxes tn their home in Tondo, one of the poorest sections of 

Manila. Relatively well off, Edmundo operates o garage. Millions of other Filipinos 
are not so lucky. The unemployment and underemployment rotes combined equal 
about 60 percent, and per capita income ts about $600.0 year. 
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ally, killed two civilian militiamen. The 
army set wp a food blockade on the Pelaez 
road to starve the NPA down from the 
mountains. The blockade also starved Pe- 
lacy Villagers. “Not one gania of rice, not one 
kilo of dried fish could be brought here," Ya- 
mit related bitterly. lasked him: But did you 
pive food to the NPA? “Look,” he replied, 
‘it's Philippine custom to give food to any 
one who comes to our house. Besides, what 
choice did we haver Where was the army 
when we needed them?” 
BATTALION-SIZE search-ancd- 
destroy operation followed the 
blockade, Tt commenced with a 
four-hour mortar and artillery bar- 
rage. Thetargetarca was behind the village; 
is purpose was to cut of the NPA retreat, 
army commanders told me earlier at Camp 
Evangelista headquarters. The villagers 
said the shells landed all around them 
“Luckily, no one was killed,” VYamit said 
“But why were they doingit? No one was fir- 
ing back. We were defense 
Then the troops moved up the mountain- 
side, “My soldiers are professionals,” the 
commanding general insisted. “In ane bar- 
angay soldiers killed 34 people,” Yamit said 
“Inanother they only snot and took the pigs 
[na third they ransacked a store and spilled 
corn grits outan the ground in the rain. Here 
in Pelaez they took everything they could 
Carry—our chickens, our pots and pans and 
rubber flip-flops, ewen our women's panties 
off the ime! “Tell us where the NPA have 
gone, or we'll put a grenade in vour mouth,’ 
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they said.’ 

*The democracy we have here is Marcos's 
democracy,” Ka Liber hac told me. “It's for 
just a few people—the big capitalists, the 
U.S. imperialists who support Marcos and 
supply hismilitary. U.S. imperialism, feu- 
dalism, and bureaucratic capitalism—we 
Will fight until all of these are eliminated 
irom. our country, Philippine armed forces, 
U.S. troops—we don't care who the enemy 
is. We will fight, and keep on fighting!" 

Ka Liber, like all sicles in Philippine poli- 
ics, speans boldly in the name af the people, 
But nearly every aspect of Philippine life di- 
vides its people, “We are bound together," 
one Filipine told me, “by little more than the 
sea. Ihe three stars of the Philippine flag 


The Philippines: A Time of Hope and Danger 


self denote not union but division: big, 
populous Luzon up north; the central cluster 
called the Visayan Islands; wild, frontier 
VWindanao down south 

Language divides the Philippines. Filipit- 
nos speak eight major tongues. Ethnicity 


wiso divides them. Predominantly Malay in 
origin, Filipinos comprise more than 75 
ethnolinguistic groups, ranging from Bajaw 
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sea gypsies in the south, who, according to 
legend, only go ashore to die, to Kalinga 
tribesmen, who live so deep in the northern 
Luzon bundoé that the very word denoting 
the region is the root of the American slang 
word for the back of heyond—“boondocks.” 
At least seven hundred thousand Chinese 
also Filipino citizens—bestride the teeming 
cities’ retail trade 

But it isthe moneved, landed mestizos— 
of mostly Malay and Chinese or Spanish 
blood—often American-educated, who are 
the power brokers of their nation, These 
mestizos make up some 2 percent of the 





o Bajau fisherman and his 
daughter ply the Sulu Sea (facing page) 


Sea gypsies, 
Like many Bajau, Mustims who once (ved 
entirely on the water, they make their 
asnohe. Other fishermen crowd 

an islet in the Bohol Strait (above) 
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population but earn 535 percent of the na- 
tion's total personal income. According to a 
study published by Ateneo de Manila Uni- 
versity, some 60 mestizo families control 
most of the Philippine economy. President 
Aquino belongs to this class. When she 
named her 15-member cabinet, seven of her 
appointees were praduates of Harvard and 
Yale. Much of the youthful leadership of the 
NPA is drawn from the prosperous urban 
middle class, and so are many members of 
every other politically active elementin Phil- 
ippine life, including the clergy. The contact 
ofthese elites with the common people, apart 
from political action, has been limited 

The Filipinos are further divided by reli- 
gion, The §5 percent of Filipinos who make 
up Asia 'sonly Roman Catholic majority and 
the less than 10 percent who are Muslims 
have seidom been at peace with each other 
The Muslim secessionist war in Mindanao, 
which erupted in 1973, cost the Philippine 
government the equivalent of 50 million dal 
lars a year and tied down two-thirds of tt 
armed forces, claiming at least 50,000 lives 
and displacing more than halfa million per 
sons before it sputtered to an inconclusive 


end—or pause—four years later. In 1977 
Marcos decreed autonomy for two Muslim 
regions, but the Muslims still awart the 


keeping of hts promise: “Manila rule!” 
snorts Michael Mastura, Muslim president 

i the Philippine Amanah Bank. “My peo- 
ale callit eobierne asatroang a tao—govern- 
ment by foreigners.’ ” 
ORTS THE Catholic Church entirely 
the Philip- 
pines, Liberation theology, a 
trine of social revolution influenced 
by Marsxist-Lenonsttheory and practice, bas 
propelled more and more priests and nuns 
into the strugele for social change—and 
often into radical politics. By some widely 
quoted estimates, one out of four Filipino 
priests at barangay level openly espouses a 
Marxist-Leninist solution to peasant prob- 
lems. Most stop short of endorsing the NPA 
and armed rebellion, but their political sym- 
nathies inévitably move them in an anti- 
democratic direction—and away from the 
church's conservative tradition. 

Not all Catholic activists see the possibili- 
ty of salvation in Communism. Says Jesuit- 


peace with itself in 


coc- 
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trained, avowedly conservative Vicente 
Valdepenas, former director of the National 
Economic Development Authority, “There 
are only two kingdoms: the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of the devil—and Commu- 
nism is the kingdom of the devil.” 

Jaime Cardinal Sin, the witty, rotund, sa- 
gacious archbishop of Manila (the 13th child 
of a Spanish-Filipina mother and a Chinese 
father who converted from Buddhism to 
Christianity), allows his flock remarkably 
free rein, But he makes no bones about his 
own pro-American sympathies. At his hill- 
top villa (which be delights in calling the 
“House of Sin”), set amid rolling gardens in 
the Manilasuburb of Mandaluyong, the car- 
dinal told me of attending Marcos’s birthday 
celebration at Luneta stadium last Septem- 
ber. “We released two white doves,” His 
Eminence said. “Marcos’s dove flew up in 
circles and disappeared. Mine—would you 
believe it?—flew straight to the feet of the 
American ambassador, The meaning was 
clear: We need your help." 

What, then, binds the Filipinos together? 
Philippine scholars point to a common set of 
values centered around a deeply felt sense of 
honor. “Barangay, which can mean village, 
is also a word for boat,” the Reverend 
Georges Piron, o Belgian-born priest now a 
naturalized Filipino citizen, told me on Ba- 
taan. “These islands were originally popu- 
lated by boat people in communities that 
were small, far-flung, and self-sufficient. 
Their values still fit that stracture—highly 
personal, flexible, farnily oriented. A favor 
bestowed still incurs a solemn obligation 
called wiang na looh, or ‘debt of honor.’” 

“When Filipinas fought alongside Ameri- 
cuns in World War I], that was utang na 
loab. for democracy,” commented David 
Steinberg, a Philippine historian. Filipinos 
were the only Southeast Asians who stood 
with their colonial masters in that war. 

No less important is the concept of compa- 
draseo, derived from Spanish tradition and 
from the Roman Catholic practice of joming 
the lives of children and their godparents in 


the rite of baptism. Filipinos reckon blood 
relatives down to fourth cousins, and also 
regard godparents and all the godparents’ 
brothers. and sisters and their families as kin. 
Ferdinand Marcos once told me that by the 
time he became president, he had no fewer 
than 4,000 godchildren, and needed a staff 
of 20 just to keep track of their birthdays. 







ELE WANING YEARS of Spanish 
rule in the Philippines had been 
marked by violent revolt. The pros- 
perous, educated class, called iltvs- 

trados, favored evolution under Spain. But 
when U.S. forces seized Manila in 1898, 
ending 433 years of Spanish control, the ilus- 
tracdos Were prepared to accept American 
rule, A guerrillaarmy, however, fought on, 
tying down two-thirds ofthe U.S. Armyina 
bloody two-year campaign. 

To end the war (and to appease anti- 
imperialist critics at home}, Governor Gen- 
eral William Howard Taft created a policy 
of “wetraction”—colonialism based on “a 
greater and greater measure of popular self- 
government.” Participation called for au- 
thority, education, and skills thal only the 
ilustrades possessed, The ilustrados there- 
fore became the mediators between the 
Americans and the masses. 

Taft's policy worked. By 1941] Filipinos 
enjoyed a freely elected house and senate, an 
independent judicary, and an indigenous 
civil service, Literacy rose from an estimat- 
ed § percent in 1900 to 50 percent of the pop- 
ulation. (Today itis about 88 percent) 

In 1935 the Philippines became a com- 
monwealth under an elected president. Full 
independence was promised for 1945, but 
the Imperial Japanese Army upset that timie- 
table, attucking and defeating the U.S. 
Philippine: garrison and occupying the 
archipelago for three years. Once again the 
lustrados played mecliator between a for- 
eign occupier and the people. 

W hen independence finally came, on July 
4, 1946, the Dustrados inherited the nation. 
They were now an oligarchy, enunciating 


Mirroring a concern to preserve cultural minorities, two members of the Ramon 
Obusan troupe wait backstage to perform Yokon donces. The troupe exposes 
Monilo audiences to folklore of the nation's ethnic groups, totaling more than 

74. Less than 10 percent of Filipinos are Muslims. The lands of oll minorities are 
pressured by population growth and development. 
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knew in the old days was brilliant, charis- 
matic man, “T wall hone this nation great, 

he told me then, and I believed, with many 
others, that he had the chance. His eves held 
a strange fire, bke the nimbus in 
cat caught ina beadlight’s beam 





the eve ofa 

President 
Lyndon B. Johnsen called Marcos “my right 
arm in Asia,” After an address by 
before a joint session of the U.S 
both houses rose and delivered him a tumul- 
tuous ovation. Andas late as 1981 Vice Pres 
ident Bush exclaimed, “We love your 


Congress, 


adherence to democratic principles!” 
In declaring martial law in 1972, Marcos 
disciplina—the 
could accomplish 
believed 


created the hope that 
watchword of that era 


what democracy had not. Manv 
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that well-planned economic development 
ona massive scale, primed by foreign capital 
and deficit financing, cole i the strug 
gling nation through a time warp from feu- 
dalism into the modern tm sctial age. The 
reality was that Marcos himself was a pris 
oner ob his own cultural past. 

Nlarcos was nolan ilustracto, Risme outol 
the remote province of Locos Norte, on the 
northwest coast of Luzon, 
humbler origins 


he came from 
Like other newcomers to 
power in other countries, Marcos created a 
new oligarchy asa by-product of his struggie 
to impose his political will on the old one 

According to Reuben Canoy, a former 
nem ber of parliament, “Mare as bec ame the 
epitome of the svstem he claimed to re- 
form—the supreme godfather,” overseeing 
a nation-strangling web of nepotism and fn- 
vVOritism that was rooted in compadrazgo 
and utang na loob. Marcos made his wite 
rovernor of Metro Manila and minister of 
human settlements with a nonaccounta 
budget of Z00 million dollars avear. He also 
mace her chairman of 23 other government 
agencies and corporations, Mrs: Marcos's 
brother Benjamin Romualdez became govy- 
ernor of Leyte, his family's home island, 
then ambassacior to the People's Republic of 
China, and then ambassador to the United 
Marcos’s sister Elizabeth Marcos 
Reon Rocka became Lloces 
Norte; his son, Ferdinand Jr_, vice governor 
at 21. A daughter became a member of par- 
hament. His brother Dr. Pacifico Marcos 
was named head of the Medicare Commis 
sion and of 270 private companies ranging 
[rom mining and shipping to steel milling 
and janitorial services, Marcos named Fabi- 
in Ver, his cousin and onetime driver, gen- 
eral and chief of staff of the armed forces. 
Until Marcos’s 1965 election Ver had held 
captain's rank, Marcos and Ver turned the 
National Intelligence Authority 
into what was, a secret police agen 
cv staffed largely by loyal officers from the 
home region in northern Luzon 
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No one moves except the grand masters 
of the street during the daily match in 
Quiapo, reflecting a notional passion for 
chess. In this Manila cdstrict religious 
fervor peaks on fanuary 9 during the 
procession of the fanted Black Nararené 
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the Philippines, which was entrusted to a 
golfing crony named Rodolio Cues 


rowed more than fu 


a, beor- 
percentol the net worth 
of the Philippine National Bank and ran up 
fovernment-puaranteed loans and debts in 
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the world market. The world sugar price has 
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‘ol ' wed OY his friend Herminio 
Dini, Marcos underwrote the firms’ tor 
eign financing, committing the Philippine 
government to picking up the paper if the 
project failed. ‘loday the Development 
Bank of the Philippines holds the equrvalent 
of 200 million dollars.in Cellophil’s nonfunc- 
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School is out of the question foran 11-year-old boy with a good fob mining gold 
in the hills of Boringoton Mindanao (above). Others pick through trash for a 
Living ina /Mantla dump called “smoky mountain” (left). More than two million 


people Inhabit the metropolitan area's shontytowr 


The Tinguians opposed the project. The 
land had been theirs, communally owned, 
for generations; the spirits of their ancestors 
resided in its dust and waters, The govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear to their petitions: By 
repaiian iegal tradition dating back to the 
spanish era, all Philippine lands not pn 
vately owned are the property of the state, to 
be exploited as the state sees fit. The Ameri- 
cans, the Philippine Republic, and the Mar- 
cos regime all looked upon the land as a 
national resource 

Cellophil, with Marcas’s 
pressed on. The local constabular 
of the 


Lrovernment hea: 


backine, 
WHE 
bected up with units Presidential 
security (Command 
equipment cut logging roads into the back 
country. Government trucks hauted out the 
logs, and the actual construction of the mill 
fot under way in 1977. Bangued, like the 
towns of the American West 
boomed with bars, restaurants, and brath- 
els catering to construction workers—who 
were virtually all brought in from outside 
Then the NPA, whose aid the Tinguians 
had quietly refused two vears tarlier, came 
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and squatter settlements 


hack. “Very soon,” attorney Demetrio Pre 
related, “trucks were being pushed down ra- 
vines, bulldozers burned, camps raided, sol- 
diers ambushed and killed." 

"The NPA squeezed 
135,000] a month worth of rice, dried fish, 
calined foods, and clothes trom the compa- 
ny, added Betty Parel Valera, a local news- 
paper editor and Divine Word College 
classmate of three Abra NPA leaders. “But 
that lasted only a few months. The plant 
closed down in 1980," “The NPA prevented 
us from getting the logs,” Penciano Villaver, 
the plant's resident superintendent, ex- 
plained. “To operate, we needed 750 cuble 
metersof wood aday. We could hardly bring 
down 3,000 a month. By start-up time we 
had to import logs from Australia," 

Today the plant site is a ghostly ruin 
Bighteen road graders, tractors, and bull 
dozers lie broken in the motor pool. Birds 
twitter in the @aves of huge, rusting steel 
towers that were supposed ta. cook and wash 
and screen the pulp. Geoats graze among the 
weeds, A gravevard of bone white timber 
stretches off Into a distant wood 
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FIER MARCOS’s DEPARTURE I 
went back to Claveria, where I'd 
first met the NPA. I had no rosy illu 
Littl had changed im the 
Philippines except the cast and the expecta- 
lions. Asa gesture toward national reconcil- 
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lation—against the advice of her minister of 


defense—Mrs. Aquino had released hun- 
dreds of political prisoners, including the 
founder and former head of the Communist 
Party of the Philippines. Jose Maria Sison 
But ber calls for a cease-fire and negotia- 
tions with the NPA hac gone unheeded 
More than 400 soldiers and civilians had 
been killed by NPA guerrillas in the first five 
weeks of the Aquinn administration. “Sur- 
render,” Communist spokesman Antonio 
Zumel told the press, “is wishful thinking.” 





Crreat difficulties remain. Parts of the 
countryside, including Marcos's own [locos 
region, Marawi in northern Mindanao, and 
Ramon Durano’s Cebu, continue to be ruled 
by warlords stil loyal to Marcos. His politi- 
cal apparatus is also still powerful in the cit- 
fs, aml some members of Mrs. Aquing’s 
government were colleagues of the former 
president A few of them clea rit BS] ire to the 
presidency themselves. Her defense minis- 
ter's 16 years of allemiance to Marcos, his role 
a® an architect of martial law, and his con- 
trol of the armed forces are imponderables 
The alliance between Mrs, Aquino and Vice 
President Laurel is fragile 

Sull, changes have been made. Mrs 
Aquino has disselved the National Assem- 
bly ane, in effect, is ruling by décree under 


the terms of a provisional! constitution until 
knew constitution can be submitted to a 
Hebiscite. She has promised elections with- 
in a year. Hut she is replacing elected 
officials loyal to Marcos with her own ap 
pointees in local and regional governments 


BEFORM OF THE MILITARY has 
begun, A number of “overstaying” 
genvrals—field commanders kept 
on by Marcos after passing manda- 
reirement age—have been retired. 
New commianders— combat veterans expe- 
renced im the subtleties of counterinsur- 
-have been installed. Training is 
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being redesigned, de-emphasizing conven- 
tional war and stressing counterinsurgency 
“Well let vou Americans defend us from 





outside aggression,” Defense Minister En- 
rile told me. “That's what the bases agrec- 
ment is all about 

An there seemed to me to be a different 
feeling on the land—something more than 
euphoria at Marcos’s departure and Mrs 
Aquino’s succession, In Claveria I stopped 
al the creaky wood frame town hall, There 
written in the police blotter, was an item 
that caught my eve. Some 1,000 people. 
men, women, and children the NPA had 
considered part of their loval mass base 
had fone over to the government side after 
the election. In NPA had 
rounded them up, along with their cows, 
chickens, pigs, and carabaos, and were in 
the process of herding them toward a forced 
labor farm in the wilds north of Pelaez bar- 
angay when elements ofa government Scout 
Ranger battalion rumbled up and reseved 
them virtually without firing a shot. Then 
the Rangers choppered in food and medicine 
to help the people 

“What a change from last year!" Claveria 
Mayor Nonisiol Adis, a wiry, wavy-haired 
man in golf duds, remarked. “We estimate 
that the NPA up there have lost $0 hard-core 
rebels since the election.” What brought 
about the changer lasked. “The people are 
sick of the killing,” Mayor Adis replies 
“And Cory offers a fresh start.” 

[twas onesmallincident, oneman'’s view, 
in one small town. And the task ahead. for 
Mrs. Aquine and the country, was hercule 
an. As I clung to my) cartening 
madly down the mountain, | saw one small 
sien that perhaps the mayor might-be right 
Cima roadside wall splashed with graffiti ad 
vertising “Aebwlosyon!” and “Boycott!” and 
the inevitable “Waobunay WPA," someone 
had painted out the NPA and scrawled be- 


neath it, “PEOPLE POWER!" a 


reprisal, the 
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By WILLIAM GRAVES.  sesion siren eons 
Photographs by STEVE McCURRY asco 


PEARLY HALF A CENTURY HAS PASSED NOW, and 
some of the images tend to blur. Other images remain sharp 
and clear, such a3 a summer day in 1941 when my steplather 
and I and an old family friend plavfully saluted my mother 
on the porch of our house in Manila. My mother’s camera recorded 
the scene (below) of a 14-year-old standing proudly beside his step 
father with the friend, Adm. Thomas ©, Hart of 
the U.S. Navy 

Within months war would replace such pleasant 
scenes With darker images—of the same porch con 
verted to atemporary first aid station, of city streets 
littered with the bodies of bombing victims; of an 
island fortress named Corregidor, besieged and 
dying, yel with a prace and courage thal were to 
become legend 

[saw Corregidor for the first time on Christmas 
Eve of 1941 in notable company—Gen. Dougias 
WacArthur and bis wife and son; President Manuel 
Quezon of the Philippines with his family; my 
mother and my stepfather, Francis B. Sayre, then 
U.S. High Commissioner to the Philippines. 

We were all refugees together from the light 
ning Japanese invasion of the Philippines that 
hac followed the attack on Pearl Harbor far.to the 
east of us. Within two weeks Japanese invaders 
had seized much of the main Philippine island 
of Luzon, threatened Manila with imminent cap- 
ture, and were driving American and Fuipimoe 
troops toward a last-ditch defense on the peninsula 
of Bataan 

On that bleak Christmas Eve our group reached Corregidor by 
PT boat—one of the craft that would later carry MacArthur and his 











Dec 24. 1941. Arinah family on their last-minute escape [rom the island, Since the outbreak 
ropa in North Africa of war I had kept a journal in a school notebook that | still 
Atmihret heattia ie ‘ have, My principal entry for that voyage to Corregidor concerns 
German fires nétren! neither General MacArthur nor the war, but a memorable PT boat 


Lik 


commander who singled outa 14-year-old passenger for a special honor: 


The captatn was a swell guy and he let me sit in the cockpit 
with him while the others sat on deck. 


Iwas tofind many other swell guys ashore on the Rock, as Corregidor 
wes popularly known. Despite the image of a fortress honeycombed 
with tunnels, Corremdor had only a few: The major complex was Ma- 
linta Tunnel, which housed MacArthur's headquarters, a thousand-bed 
hospital, and asmaller Navy command tunnel (diagram and map, pages 
120-21), With other civilians we were housed in Malinta Tunnel, though 
MacArthur, Quezon, and my stepfather were also provided with former 
officers’ quarters on a nearby hill overlooking Bataan. 

There were nearly 15,000 Americans and Filipinos on Corregidor and 


the garrison.on Corregidor readying the islane for an attack that was cer- 
tain to come. [tcameon December 29, and though my diary suffers from 
all the sins of & teenage journalist, it nonetheless gives a sense of the hor- 
ror that was to become everyday routine on Corregidor: 


Dec, 29, I don’t think anybody on Corregidor will ever go to 
hell, because we had our share of it today. We all went up to the 
house and about noon some bombers came over. We watched 
while our anti-aircraft blowed them all to hell, and that ain't no 
lie. That was the best piece of shootin I’ve seen since the war 
began. They were right inside the formation. We could see the 
planes being thrown around when the shells exploded. One plane 
was hit and it broke formation. It must have landed outside of the 
bay a little ways. After that we got into the car and got down to 
the tunnel. A little while later they started bombing Topside 
[the high point of the island]. They were using a bunch of dive 
bombers and down in the tunnel we felt big vibrations. ... The 
air raid ended about 2:15 and during the whole time they were 
bringing in the wounded and dying. One fellow they carried in 
[had] no feet, just bloody stumps. The wounded guys are the 
worst part of war. Almost 50% of the injuries have been limbs 
blown off by shrapnel. 16 guys died after they got here and they're 
still out in the hall. One guy was a friend of mine. Just before 
the raid he offered to take me for a ride in his little Crosmobile. 
His name was Lt. Kysor. Swell guy. Well, now we know what an 
honest-to-God air raid is like. 


It was merely the opening round, Laterentries in thediary record days 
magically free of losses and others with casualties on both sides: 


Dec. 30. Few warnings during the day. No casualties! ... 

Jan. 4 [1942]. This morning five Japs came over and 3 went 
back. That's damn good shootin. This afternoon 9 Japs came over 
and 4 went back. That's a damn sight better shoutin. There 
were. ...3 direct hits on the cold storage plant. Storage plant still 
ok. A 300 Ub, bomb hit within 20 yards of us. Jesus, what a 
concussion it made. 


Ralds on Corregidor steadily intensified. Eventually, after weeks of 
saturation bombing following the first (Continued on page 122) 
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Moscow, 


fan. 1, 1942. Twenty-six 
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the Declaration of the 
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Corregidor: Island Fortress 


Corregidor s high ground. kvawn 
at Topside, herd army peacetime 
headquarters, The post's prewar 
bosnital lay fast to fhe north an 
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[ANT TADPOLE, the 
3/)-mile-long island of 
Loorregidor [Copy 

fortified first by the Spanish 

and later by the Amercans 
ruards Manila Hay 
Island nerve center during 

the Japanese siege of 1941-42 
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After five months of 
caluration bombing and 
shelling, the-island fell on May 
6, 1942—a month after 
American and Filipina forces 
surrendered on nearby 
Batean. Jananese Army 
photographers forced Som 
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The Malinta Tunnel system, begun in (p22 
became a commend center for the datense 
of Luron. # was laemched an 2 public works 
provect fo prevent wieiation af the 
Washington Disarmament Treaty af 1922 
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Parrison to pose in surrender 
outside Malinta Tunnel 
(right). MacArthur called 
these last-ditch defenders 
‘rim, gaunt, ghastly men, 
still wnafraic” 

Though mistreated by 
their captors, prisoners on 
Carregidor were spared the 
Butaan Death March, on which 
[0.000 out of 80,000 died. 
July [ORG 


Notional Geoeraplil 


Only 2 third of the Japanese fandimg force 
neached North Point after erratic currents 
moved the feet within range of beach 
defense qund. May af te invaders were 
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Jan. 28. British troops in 
Afalayve begin the retreat 
fram the marinfonad to o 
last-ditch defense of the 
talane fortress of Singapore, 


Peb. 1, 0) S.corriers launch 
the first Amencon or stile 
Opdinet the foprrese, 
oftcking boses in the 
Gilbert ara Marshal 
Filetruda. 


Feb, 12. The Germon bate 
cruisers Scharnhorst, 
Gnetsenau, and-Prinz 
Eugen run the British 
blockade off Brest, France, 
and-reach the North Seq. 


Feb. 14. Singapere 
surrenders to the japanese 
of oimnet 100,070) Britiah, 
Peneiiann, ceed! Aaa trentiinn 
troop fay down errs. 


Feb. 20. Lt Edword O'Hare 
becomes the firat (7, 3. 
rnd ace of tht war, 
downing five jixpunene 
pane in halfan hour near 
Roba! int the Bismarck 
Archipelage. Chicago's 
meter cotrpart will Later be 
rare! for dst. 
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attack, the island was said to have an impressive average of one bomb 
crater for every 25 square yards of territory. In early February the Japa- 
nese added artillery fire to the bombing raids, using batteries on the Ca- 
vite shore of Manila Bay. Overnight | became an expert on artillery fire: 


Shelling continued this morning until 12:10 and is likely to 
continue until the batteries (Jap) are wiped out, which we hope 
will not be long. Shells have an eerie scream or whistle, but if you 
hear the whistle it means the shell has gone by and it won't hit 
you. The whistle of the shell is the most frightening thing about 
a shelling. This firing is not so effective. It is merely a nuisance, 
It has only killed one and wounded 4 so far. 


In fact, the Japanese batteries were never wiped out, and the day 
would come when Corregidor was hammered incessantly from nearly 
all sides, Yet the noose tightened slowly, first upon Bataan and ultimate- 
lyon Corregidor. For most of February [made few entries in my journal, 
possibly because even disaster can become routine, Sull I recall several 
events during that crucial month that foreshadowed the final outcome. 

Soon after we arrived on Corregidor, the garrison went on reduced ra- 
tions, substituting two meals a day in place of three. By then nearly all 
meals came out of acan. The island's prewar supply officer must have 
loved Vienna sausage and sauerkraut, for ].can recall the odious taste of 
both nearly every day. Then during a memorable bombing attack the 
Japanese scored a fatal near-miss on one of Corregicdor’s few surviving 
mules. Dinner the next afternoon Was a unique occasion, featuring 
tough but unmistakably fresh meat, 

There was the curious nizhtly sensation of listening to our intensely 
personal, and losing, war as described by radio commentators broad- 
casting by shortwave from the United States. The news was always 
good: Valiant American and Filipino forces on Bataan were invariably 
slaughtering Japanese attackers by the thousands or counterattacking 
with equal results. 

Ofcourse, we knew different. From daily visits by troops between Ba- 
taan and Corregidor we knew that in fact our forces were ravaged by dis- 
ease, near-starvation, and lack of supplies and were holding on only 
through incomparable spirit. 


eneral MacArthur at that time was @ puzzle to us, and possibly 
even to himself. Along with the glowing reports of success on 
Bataan, the newscasters portrayed MacArthur asa hero of al- 
most superhuman proportions, one whose insight, wisdom, and 
courage were more than a match for the Japanese. 

MacArthur's courage was unquestionable, as those of us who 
lived with him daily could testify, But for the rest of it, as a Marine 
rifleman friend of mine put it: “He's just the guy in charge—and not a 
bad one at that.” 

Ironically, though we scoffed at the distorted newscasts, we clung to 
homemade rumorsof ourown, The most persistent one was the report of 
abundred-mile-longconvoy that had left, or was on the point of leaving, 
San Francisco to lift the siege of Bataan, A moment's thought would 
have revealed the absurdity of such a report. But at the time no one 
wanted to think, to reason—for to do 50 was to abandon all hope. 

By late February it was obvious that Corregidor was no place for 
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civilians, They took up needed space, consumed precious food, anc 


were a burden on those who had more urgent things to do 

Tow ardathe end if month fre ire ni Franklin I r Ri MSP Yel secret- 
ly radioed my stepfather to leave Corregidor by whatever means pos- 
sine. [here were three means left, all of them hazardous—PT baat 
imphibious aircraft, and submarine. Greneral MacArthur and mv step 


pe eer mith | . ne 
father talked it overand madeachoice. | learned of tt several davs tate 


Feb. 23. Tonight, after supper, when tt was time to go up to the 
house, I noticed that Mom and Dad were packing some stuff up. 
This was getting to be a habit. We'd stay in. a place Just so long 
and then out would come the suitcases, so I knew we were coing 
somewhere. Naturally, I had to be the one person out of 15,000 
on the Rock that couldn't be trusted to Rrow. 


Infact, borely a handful of people on Corregidor knew of our planned 
departure. After dark that night General MacArthur and some of his 
stall saw us off via a converted vacht that took us to the Bataan shore 
and anchored till the moon had set. [hen the ship headed for the mouth 
ol Mania Bay to rendezvous with a submarine, U.S... Swordfish, Bs 
then | had been told of the 


Sates, Via Australia. No oni aboarel the VOC. Ws More tager tor the 
rst View of the SU DMAarine 


Hon and of our destination—the United 





We stopped and waited so the sub could come alongside. About 
halfoan hour later, we saw a huge (Continued on page 130 
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ETARING Corregidor 
from the Japanese DhEHrEL 
with the lnunching of the 

American 03rd Parachute 

Regimental Combat Team in 

February of 1945. Other 

assault troops included units of 

the 34th and 15 lst Infantry 

Regiments: A C=47 

lane (right) drops supplies to 
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tro i battling Japan ese clug 
in around Topaide, so mlense 
was the bombardment during 
the invasion that one 
American trooper remarked, 
“We had the impression of 
tncttaie on yells 





During the 15-day campaign 
Atsetic an forces suffered 210 
Killed and 7OO woundec—280 
of the latter in ringer 
mishaps. () if estimatenc 
3,200 Japanese hess 
fewer than $0 were believed to 
iE ff uErVvived 

in March 2, 1945, the Stars 

and Stripe Fp w once Mare 
above the parade ground at 
Topside’s “Mile Long” 
barracks (fop right) 
Parachutes trom the airdrop 
till festooned nearby trees 
Lreneral slacArthur saluted al 
eniter foreground with his 
hick to the camera. Lin the 

lav of victory Col, George M 
Jones, commander ‘of the 
sO4rd, announced to (reneral 
MacArthur: "Sir, I present you 
Fortress Corregidor.” Replied 
WacArthur: “I see the old 
flagstaff still stands. Have 
WouUr men het the colors to its 
peak and jet no enemy ever 
haul them down, - 

Today the shattered ruins of 
Topsh le Barr sige (right stand 
mext to the post theater, a 
Museum, and the white domi 
of the Pac c War Memorial 


built in oat of Allied dead 
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tH: 
of giant |2-inch mortars 
(left) helped to giv 

Cormndoar command ol 

Vlanila Bay until air power 
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T fire the hue mortars 
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ron crews had to ind with 


the mortars were clestroved 
by Japinese artillery, and 
i third froze wp during 
countertire 

Cine batten ; nned Way in 
oncr Ot a casuAlty of the 
Phitippine-American War o 


M1901. represents pom Ca 
tourist at tron (left) 

1 fountain of Sparks trom a 

rap dealer's cutting torch 
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+ the past 
three | pane Women 
right) pray before a 
jen marker at Batten 
Hearn tommemorating then 
tale n foOunirvymen if 
Corregidor’s two bloody 
TL AIP TLS Phesoil contain 
such ehormous gquantitics of 
shrapnel, bomb fragments, 
spent bullets that Boy Scout 
a 
find they 
Fri 
onetime h 
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wreckage of Midclesirch 
Harracks. Not 
levatiation 15 
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Pacific War Memorial at 
Lopside (below) lists 


Amerncan and Filini 





Feb. 27-Moarch |. Japanese 
nowal forces inflict a severe 
defeat on Americar, 
Britiah, ore! Dwtch 
elements in the Battle of 
the Fave Séa. wirtwclly 
wiping out Allied naval 
ponder in eouthest Agia. 


March 1-31. Alifed 
neerchunt shipping (oes 

in the Athantie ana Pootic 
betal miore than 400,000 fora 
—the higheat monthly figure 
te date in Wiortd War [f. 


March &. All Adtied Airces in 
the Dutch East [redies 
qurrender unconditionally 
no the fap: 


(Continued from page (23) black thing (we found out later it was 
310 ft. long) just to the right of us and about 300 yrds. forward. 
In 10 minutes we were on the sub’s deck and then we got on the 
bridge and went down into the conning tower and from there into 
the main control room. Finally I reached the forward torpedo 
room, where I was going to live for 16 days. I was pretty tired so I 
went fo sleep. When I woke up, it was about 6:30 and we were 
traveling underwater. We always traveled that way, on surface at 
night and under during the day. It’s hot as h—I down there when 
you're submerged. 


There was no alternative to the travel routine, for the seas around us 
were totally controlled by the Japanese, and to run en the surface in 
broad daylight was-suicidal. With ten passengers aboard, five of them 
women, the 87-man crew of Swordfish was ordered to head straight for 
Australia and to attack no targets-on the way. Unfortunately, ourenemy 
had no such orders: 


Mar. 3. Tonight at 10:15 we gota... taste of excitement. We 
were in the ward room (cruising on surface) when suddenly the 
general alarm went off, all water-tight doors were closed and 
we dove immediately, We went way down and all fans, motors, 


everything was shut off and we had to sit still saving nothing. 


The reason for all this was that a Jap destroyer hod been sighted 
cutting across the moon's path coming full on toward us.... We 
stayed down about |, an hour, and then the captain ordered us 
up to 60 ft. to take a look around. The destroyer wasn't in sight, 
so we proceeded on for the rest of the night on surface. 


Until that point I had always considered the submarine service the 
most glamorous branch of the military. Bul after one or two similar 
brushes with Japanese surface ships, I developed serious second 
thoughts. 

On our eighth day under way we crossed over, or rather beneath, the 
Equator. Swordfish'’s crew singled me out for a mock trial before one 
of the engineers dressed as Neptune. A list of my crimes was presented, 
including the shameful offense of “bubble dancing”—erratic handling 
of the submarine’s bow diving planes; which J had been carefully taught 
in operate. 

T was sentenced to swab the control room deck with adamp handker- 
chief and to serve coffee to the duty watch. The adult passengers were 
merely presented with forms signed by the captain certifying that they 
had crossed the Equator. My journal entry that night was scathme: 


Today we crossed the line, and old Neptune came aboard and 
initiated me. (I was the only one that got a real initiation, while 
the others fixed themselves up some fancy certificates but they 
didn't get the works.) 


Though the Japanese controlled the seas south of the Philippines, we 
managed to slip through the net and reached Fremantle, Australia, on 
March 11, 1942, after a vovage of 16 days and some 3,000 miles. On that 
same day, we learned, MacArthurand his family had begun their escape 
from Corregidor by PT boat. 
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Less thana month later, on April 9, American and Filipino forces sur- March 17, Upon his arrival 
rendered on Bataan, Corregidor hung on grimly for another month, Australia, MacArthur 
then fell on May 6. eS one 

| Filipina people: 

For nearly three years the ishand remained in Japanese hands and was = "Ishall return.” 
liberated at last by the American 503rd Parachute Regimental Combat 
Team in March 1945 (page 124). Though I returned to Manila that 
summer with the U.S. Navy's amphibious forces, | never was able 
to visit Corregidor. Finally in March 1985—43 years after our escape 
aboard Swordfisi—tl revisited Corregidor with a group of American 
veterans who had taken part in the island's defense and its surrender 
to the Japanese, 

I was prepared for the devastation but not for the air of neglect. Like 
Bataan, Corregidor is a symbol to Americans and Filipinos alike of a 
tragic but gallant chapter in the history of their countries. Yet Corregi- 
dor today is one vast untended jungle that chokes the island's shattered 
defenses, obliterates paths and roadways, and invades the crumbled re- 
mains of buildings like tropical growth in aonce great Maya metropolis 
(pages 124-5}. 

Worse yet, the massive batteries that had defended Corregidor—the 
12-inch mortars, the long-range and disappearing guns—are being ille- 
gally dismantled by scrap dealers and sold ashore as junk. “The disap- 
pearing guns,” laments Jim Black, a world authority on the history of 
Corregidor, “are doing just that— disappearing.” 

With Jim's help | located the site of our former house near Malinta 
Tunnel together with that of the MacArthur house next door, All that re- 
main of either building are crumbled concrete steps and the reinforced 
concrete posts on which the structures rested, 

During my stay on Corregidor | was astonished to note several bus- 
loads of Japanese sightseers. “Quite a few make the trip from Japan," 

Jim Black remarked. “Many are descendants of Japanese casualties. Af- 
terall,” he added grimly, “outof some 5,200 Japanese defenders in 1945, 
5,160 either perished or committed suicide.” 

Curiously, the American veterans I was accompanying showed little 
animosity toward the Japanese, though the latter's studied courtesy re- 
minded one American of his days as a prisoner on Corregidor. “The first 
thing you learned about Japanese guards,” recalled Bill Delich, a retired 
Army sergeant, “was to back off whenever they smiled." 

With virtually no funds to maintain or even to protect Corregidor 
from vandalism, the Philippine government today looks for help to such 
private American sources as the nonprofit Filipino American Memorial 
Endowment in Manila. 

But more than private help may be needed. Even the U. $5. govern- 
ment’s own Pacific War Memorial has fallen into disrepair, I visited it 
one afternoon at Topside and noted cracks in the walls bearing the 
names of various Pacific campaigns and a memorial pool long since run 
dry beneath the central monument dome. Yet the spirit of the memorial 
remains implicit in the lines engraved on one of the walls and dedicated 
to all Allied dead of the Pacific: 


Sleep, wey sons .. - 

Sleep in the silent depths of the sea, 

Orin your bed of hallowed sod 

Until vou hear at dawn 

The low, clearreveille of God. in 
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Model Airplanes: To Dream, to Build... 





By MICHAEL E. LONG SATIONAL G<O000APHA BS 108 STAR 
Photographs by PETER ESSICK 


Westover Air Force Base, in Chicepes, 
Massachusetts. More than 1,200 
modelers gathered for the week of 
competition. 

The reots of their art may go back to 
ancient Reypi, where a smal) winged 
object-af sycamore was found in i89s 
ina royal tomb. In 1804 Enelishman 
Sir George Cavley fashioned 2 glider, 
and in 1871 Frenchman Alphonse 
Pénaud built-a stable miniature aircraft 
powered by a rubber band 

At Westover Wie rubber band still 
POWErS mircraft in a category called [ree 
flig 





it. The other two main categorie: 
are radio control, in which o craft 
PFEapOMES Co slgmls from o transmitter 
and control line, where the builder 
manipulates a handle whose wires are 
attached to the airplane 

With 77 events, there was something 
for just about everybody at Westover 
Indoor models thitted like moths 
Outdoors, sailplanes wafted on 
thermals while minijets scrramect al 
OW BOARDING for more than 2700 miles an hour. 
Lilliput. Anine-inch-high Aerobatic models looped and rolled, 
pilot appears ready for engine U.S. Navy planes landed on-a mock 
start th Colvmebra (above), model of-a CATIEL, and a hardy handful of most, 
Wright-Bellanca WH-? that flew the Texans engaged in “combat,” in which 
Atlantic [5 days after Lindbergh in a contestant frantically maneuvers a 
1927. The 23-pound balsa-and-pine control-line gircraft to cul a ten-fool 
plane was tui 











thy Steve (oray of streamer attached to the plane of his 
Kitchener, Ontario, who carefully opponent before his opponent does the 
applied tiny dollops of glue with a same to him 
hynoodermiec needle to simulate rivets In late afternoon Charles toaton 
on the side of the fuselage (right), a cinematographer from 

Grav flew Colwmobra by radio control Montgomery, Alabama, becomes 
toa third prize at the national model briefly airborne himself as be launches 
lirplane championships, sponsored by his plane on a-practice fight. hanmnuifs 
the Academy of Model Aeronautics of shield him from the engine s high- 
Reston, Virginia, and held last vear at pitched whine 
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Looking like the real thing, a radio-contretted Piper Cub with a 


4 | Pod ok ad i” F ) Py 4950 + + | 71% t 
six-foot fuselage soars above Westover Air Force Base, puffing 


Ur ied 1 =“, is ! a ee oe a | oe es | ae 
decorative smore, [he 20 pound LiD COrriles 2 tiree-pound 


* oh oo TT ae ie a + 1 . ; = oo = 5 oe 7 ne WE wr es 
COLTER LTE? OTE Wire, Polis cl three-pound counternu CLerit for 


balance. Below, SDPecur hors walk cong various full-size aircraft 
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on display, tncluding a giant Lockheed C-5A at left. 
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New wings for an old reptile 


] isp STARTERS, Dr 


Paul B, Mactlready built 
Gossanver Conder, Garsamer 
Albatross, and other human- 
and solar-powered vehicles 
that brought him fame. Yet 
the former modeler faced 
perhaps his toughest challenge 
when Walter |. Boyne, 
cirector of the National Atr 
and Snace Museum, asked 
him to build a model ofa giant 
fiving reptile that perished 
some 05 million veare ago 
Bovne wanted the pterodactyl 
to star in the museum's hew 
movie relating natural to 
mechanical tient 











Perhaps only another 
pterodactyl could truly 
appreciate Maclready's 


stunning achievement (below), 


heré seen on its dry lake-bed 
runway in Death Valley, 
Californian. The 18-foot 
Wingspan, nalf-size Version ol 
the original Owelsalcoatlus 
mortirap. came Lo be called 
QN by MacCready’s squadron 
lhyraumicists, avionics 
experts, and paleontologists 
To prevent (aN from 
tumbling head over taal, 
MacCready designed ils wings 
to move back and forth, past 
as birds’ wings do; a unique 





Of aero 


autopilot controlling !3 
electric motors directs this and 
other flight maneuvers 
Up-and-down flaps (right) 

are commanded by radia 
control from the ground 

When a turn is ordered, ON 
moves its KReviar bead as a sort 
of forward rudder, twists its 
latex-coVered Wings, Ano 
extends polystyrene thions-on 
ane wing to create drag, 

The Johnson Wax company 
contributed three milhon 
dollars to the project and the 
film, On fhe Wine, now 
being shown at Lhe museum 
in Washington, D.C, 
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PITH SIX ENGINES 
turning propellers 
behind its seven-foot-four-inech 
wing, a B-36 bomber jahbowe; 
fhes a circular pattern, The 
control-line plane is tethered 
hy wires toe handle that 
builder Joseph Saitta holes 
A carpenter from Brooklyn, 
Aiew York, Sattta spent $40) 
and worked for 14 months on 
the model 

The balsa-and-plywood 
Craft has electric flaps anc 
drops twd dummy bombs. 
“Vern Lath rut Ore hom bs LM, 
if vou Want," save Satta. 

fo build the canopy, he first 
melted bulyrate plastic in his 
kitchen oven and draped it 
aver his own plaster of Paris 
form, set ona shaping device 
powered by his vacuum 


7 pes ns | | "ti To i or id 7 A, i | i 
cleaner. Such ingenuity ts 





typical a) mocelers; Kil-butlt 
airplanes just don't have the 
right stuff 

lo keep racio-control pilots 
from inadvertently interfering 
with one another's aircraft im 
competition, transmilters are 
impounded (lefti, But 
intérierence seems inevitable 
in three-man control-line 
racing (right. Hanging onto 
airphines traveling | '5 miles 
an hour, each contestant tries 
to guide them without 
jostiing—well, at least not ton 
much—his opponents 

A slow pirouette a trois 
results, creatine a three-headed, 





cx-airmed giant whose right 
hand does not seem to know 
What his other mht hands are 
doing. David S. Kelly, center, 
a draftsman trom Niagara Falls 
Ontario, won the event 
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Approaching 


oe oe n as ‘ pel laa S&S eRe pal ey et ae Lay Dea 4h 
flight path is traced by attached lights, keeps Walter Johnson 


of Clinton, Connecticut, “pretty busy” manipulating the 
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ansmitter. [he tricry-to-fly machines 


can do everything their bigger brothers can, plus one 
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Pr WR (el) Al 
the bezinning Peter 
Bianchines control lini 
tithtened as his lovely Mfark 
[x Soittire moved for tukeoll 
Slocdel Ol Gg eoter Laat Tae 





British ace Johnnie Johnson 
flew in the Normand: 
World War IT, ti 
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airborne on tis 65-ineh wines 


Suddenly the airpiarne 
darted skyward, whipped 
Lround. tnd cived 4: 
Binnchini tried 
He wat 


itr FeeAIn 





4 
P F oa % i 
control Ifo helplessly 


ge the six-pound craft somcked 


into the concrete. Stanchini 





Bese iblied the larrer DIeces 10 
Ha faded 
looking for 


accident inve 


ane trudererd aroun 
Yet the 


i Heation fatled 


more 


to pinpoint the Cause 
th notwithstanding, 
Bianchini'’s enthusiaém tor 
modeling remains airborne 

If vou don't want to crash 
‘em, don't build “em,” he save 
Looking forward to another 
the retirec 
sulesman frum Yonkers, Nev 
York, talks about his new 
airplane, a Doyglas Dauntless 
He's put TOC 
hours: of work mto it alread 
[t's- going to be a beaut a 


chit anotner then 


live bomber 
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New Power. New Comfort. New Technology. 
New Yorker. 


The Po Turbo Mew yorker ts the most ce- 
Sdine ev Yorker ever [his ts. the lusury car 
that Gaines The new technology of orving, and 
rethects Chrysiers commitment to make Made 
INAMerCS Mean Something separ. 

Here is the confidence of advanced frorit- 
Whee Cnve for D&tter traction on sippery 
surfaces 

Here is the option of turbocharging. Once 
You Teel its Gover you ll never go Gack toa V8 
engine again, (Or, f you prefer you may have 
Chany wers mea 2-5-iber fuel inyected engine, 
andard for t9e6,) 

Here is the luxury of more standard fea- 


tures than Buick Electra. You enjoy automatic 
Transmission, POWver STEETING, power Drakes. 
OOVVET WINGOVS, POVVEN MINTO ane nev. wider 
50/50 pillow style seats among your comforts. 
And here ns Chinysier’s commitmertt to you: 
your New Yorker is backed Dy the 5-year or 
56,000-mile Protection Plan® on engine. povver- 
train and outer Gody must-fhrough, Even your 
turbo is protected. a 


Chrysier inates you to discover | J « > 
the new technology of driving. st | Pay | 


Crnve Taro Mev TORRE? af your hocal li hryaler | 
Chrysier-Ptymouth dealers where pur- 
chase of lease may be arranged mt 


Cryer Cogeenier 


THE COMPETITION TS GOOD WE HAD TO BE BETTER: 


SPD teh ee ee Ei re oe; 


Hiocie up for safety 


Coming home to 
real learning 














GEPaUT WE ARE ALL ALIKE ontheinside; we love, wecr’, anc we feel 
‘happiness as we share our beautiful planet Earth.” Those are the 
words of Peter Greenberger, a seventh grader at Alice Deal untor High 
school in Washington, D. C., one of the two pilot schools in our geogra- 
phy education program. They come from Peter's prize-winning essay, 
the prize being a National Geographic Alles of Vre World that I was ce- 
lighted to present during an assembly on Geography Day at the school. 

lt was just a vear and a month ago that I lamented in this column the 

low state of geography education in our schools, Since then, I've report- 
ed on our and others’ progress in helping to turn that around, Many have 
been involved all across the country at all levels of education and in all 
sorts of planning groups, 
curriculum teams, and 
teaching faculties. We do 
not forget, however, that 
the real payoff is what hap- 
pens between teacher and 

| students and, finally, in 
the mind of each student 

On Geography Day at 
Deal an exceptional for- 
mer teacher said to the as- 
sembly, “You can tell that 
Lam still excited about ge- 
ography, and want you to 
spread the gooct news that 
geography is alive and well 
in the District of Columbia 
public schools, ° 

That former gtography . 
teacher is Dr. Floretta | we 
McKenzie. She became Superintendent of D.C. Schools in 1981. On 
Geography Day 1985—November 20—she went back to the classroom 
(above) to teach a lesson in current affairs on the Geneva summit. The 
students responded eagerly and with growing awareness. 

Cathy Riggs-Salter, our teacher-coordinator who travels between 
Deal and Audubon Junior High School in Los Angeles, report: that 
awareness is growing in both pilot schools. | see it in the first sentence of 

Audubon student Anne Moore's essay: “Geography is the field of knowl- 
edge that studies the Earth as man's home.’ 


rRESIDERNT, SATIONAL GEDGRAFPHIC SCTETS 



















| Twenty years ago. 
B George Hadfield, 
alll discovereda { 
belon, yet beautiful. (hes 
175-year-old grand- » eS 
father clock. He also Oo 
ciscovered that no 
one in all of England > ag 
could repair it. So he #g 
learned how. And 9 
found great pleasure ee 
in fixing it himself. SSeagaagaeueres tee , i 
Now George Hi Hadt ‘aids “pcm is ahs business. And a 
visit to his unique clock shop in Shepshed, north of London, 
is, in many ways, a trip through time. 
You can stroll the grounds among giant tower clock faces. 
MA And go inside his 18th-century 
fl. iarmhouse and fall in love 
re A | with a meticulously restored 
 crand father clock. 
Ieee’) = But if you're planning 
i to buy one, don’t ask if it 
keeps good time. And don’ t forget your Visa card. 
Because George won't sell any thing 7 unless it works as 
beautifully as it looks. And he won't take American Express. 






; VISA 


It's everywhere you want to be: 


Thank you for putting us here. | 




















DAVo mare Ovelsemeclins(@cimerlime)s 
America goes shopping at K mart. 
And comes back with value. Being 
a part of that many lives is something 





Woe Koma o AY 8) KO)ELO MO) ML cLO MII Come 
thank you for bringing us into your 
homes. And for making us what we 
are today. America’s favorite store. 
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ltritieh Rexsary 


When the ponds 5 MOSb magnific nt ship first sails 
for some of the world’s most exotic pars, expect more 
than a marvelous cruise. Expect the voyage of a lifetime. 

Impeceable 5-star service. Award-winning cui- 
Sine. Spectaciilar entertainment. Princess fnencliness. 
And an awe-inspiring j itinerary. 

This voyage can carry you to the top of the Great 
Wall of China. Open the doors of Bangkok's golden 
Royal Palace. And show you a myriad of wonders in 
the Far East. Japan. Singapore. Hong Kong, 

The Royal Princess departs Los Angeles Feb. 14, 1987 
Bound for the Orient by way of the South Seas and 
Australia. Returning to San Francisco June 2. You can 






join us for as little as two weeks. At any of several pons. 


Call 1-800-421-0522, ext a, vor your thavel agent, lor 
our brochure. } 


na fone and the Orient 


Parr’ anf the (on nvinie Woeld laf, PS Qa 
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Cracker Barre! natural cheddar is masterfully aged, creating an artful balance 
of texture and taste. And a rich, new perspective on snacking. 


CRACKER BARREL 


CAgedh.. ChedAaar= 


THE FINE ART OF SNACKING 
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There are an estimated 17,500,000 profoundly deal or 
severely hard-of-hearing Americans. It's our leading handicap. 


Dogs forthe Deaf in Jacksonville, Oregon, rescues dogs from 
a shelter, trains them for 4-6 months to respond to a phone or 
TTY, smoke or fire alarm, oven buzzer, alarm clock andl ; 
baby crying. 


They are then delivered, free of any charge, throughout the 
United States. 


Dogs for the Deaf is a fully non-profit tax exempt organ 
zation working to meet critical needs 


For information on how you or your organization may fund 
one or more dogs, aid in training or housing, please write or call: 


Doss for the Deal 
13260 Highway 235 
Jacksonv ile. OR 97530 
(503) 899-7177 
Vert time you re up Oregon way, come watch our Hearing Ear Dogs being trained. 
Tours Mon.-Fri. only, 10.aom.-3 pom. Kindly callin advance. Historic jacksonville 


isless than 10 miles fram: Medford: Dogs for the Deaf is about mid-way between 


| 
Viedford and Grants Pass. 








“With MasterCard Travelers C 
my vacation starts before I leave 
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The whole point of a vacation 15-to 
get away trom it all—unwind and leave 
the wornes behind you. That's why, 
whether it’s business or personal, | 
alwavs ask for MasterCard Travelers 
Cheques when | travel 
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The moment | have MasterCard © 
Travelers Cheques in my hand 
[have no wornes, They're | 
accepted virtually everywhere — 
so they open up possibilities forme 
allover the world. lf they're ever 
lost or stolen that's worry free too— 
MasterCard Travelers Cheques are 
actually refundable in more places 
__.than any other travelers cheque. 
With MasterCard Travelers 
Cheques | can say hello to-the 
possibilities and kiss my worries 
goodbye—that's the start ot 
a beautiful vacation. 





Master _ 
The Travel Possibilities’ 
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Diabetes is a major contnibutor to heart disease, kidney disease 
and blindness. So when you support the American Diabetes 
Associaton, you fight some of the worst diseases of our time. 






NEW 1987 
MAXIVIA GXE 





THE SMART SIDE 


_ OF LUXURY, 


os 


Nissan proudly Invites YOu to enter our 
World OF luxury... the eeqant waorid of 
Maxima. IT DeGINS WIth crisp, classic desian 

stwied for‘. Beautify! 


i= =f! LY 

IN aodition to. Maxima’s outer beaut 
YOU discover power can be heauetifiul ae aoe 
Under the Mood Waits a fuel-injected, iter 
V-b engine, the same engine that propels the 
aw esome S00 2x 

sie Maxine, Nissan 5 a0Vanced technal: 
Ody CONntINves [0 shine. The most wanted Ilix- 
ury features like cruise-control, reclining 








bucket seats, lumbar SUDO. power win: | 


COWS, air CONdItiOnINgG, &speaker AM-FM 
stereo system with Dolby Cassette and 7-band 
Equdizer and much more, are all standard, 

Maxima for a7: One luxury car that’s truly a 
smart choice 


Youll be glad to know when.a car's 
cnis good you can back it with a olan this 
9000. Nissan's Security-Piuis- Extended Service 
aoreement offers you term options of upto 5 
Years / 100 000 miles. Ask your participating 
Nissan! Datsun deater about if ted 
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Now you have the 
opportunity to acquire ... 


E STATUE 
OF 
LIBERTY 


PEWTER SCULPTURE 
Fullv c 





ad in copper from the actual! 
Statue of Liberty 


The Danbury Mint is proud to offer a magnificent pew 
fer scalpinre of the State of Liberty, entirely clad in 
copper from the actua! Statue in New York harbor! 


Commemorating the [0th anniversary of 
the world’s most famous symbol 
of freedom and liberty 
In [a46, President Crrover Cleveland dedicated the Staiue of 


I here + Froves I at P ea ACE, 
Liberty, o exit from Pranoe honeorina our democratic traditions 


Today, the Stame of Liberty te being restored, In July, 1986, 


her centennial, she will be mededicuted. The Danhury Mint is cf- 


fering the beatifol sculpture in honor of thr historic occasion 


Clad in copper from the Statue of Liberty 
An the Stuntue of Liberty i refurbished, scone of the copper most 
be removed. This has bean mace available tothe Danbury Mint. 
BN 4 Tie tLcOrpOned Ilo ehh oe pipet ire, Each will be dually 
clad in capper which unl very recently wis port of the Statwe of 
Liberty i New York harbor’ Moreover, the copper will be 
finished to replicate the Weathered ercen patina of the vencrable 
[rer 
Handcrafted with precision in American pewter 

Fach sculpture m meticulously crafted from rich American 
newer, WAU ied i as ooty, Ivo ether meal could. have 


ipa te thie sculpture the same noble bemring and stuiclinesds 


Your purchase contributes to the 
Statue of Liberty's restoration 
. percentage af the sculptore’s purchase price will be con 
tribwled to the Statue of Liberty: — Ellis Island Peundatian, Im 
Lontequeniiy, your purchase contributes to the Statue of Lib 
any ¢ restore, Accompanying vuu CHiPs wil) he a Ler 
tificate of Authentic Materials, diened by Lee A. Tacocen, the 
POundaion © chairmn 
A onigque hemrloom 

The original isue proce of Tae 
Sofee af Libeety Pewter Scuip 
fare eomphete with hardwiwel 
pedcetiol q¢ S140. This: mw an 
CACOPUOAl Value when Wau Eon- 
dor that its suthertic copper could 
miske it irreplacensble im the wears 
bo come 

Toh. will always be temembercd 
for Bringing this maenifieent heir 
loon into your farmily. Dio’ mrss 
this onde ina lifetime opportunity, 
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Fe Shown mck sealler than actual sine of 94% in height 
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Last vear Gilbert gave $1 to Helen 
Keller International and saved five 
children in Bangladesh from going 
Blinc. 

We think Gilbert 18 pretty special, 

Five kids in Bangladesh think he's 
4 miracle worker. 

“lease support Helen Keller 
International. 

Bea miracle worker. 

Helen Keller [International 
Box 777, New York. NY 10011 
Telephone: 800-1 CAN SEE 
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Sam Houston 
May | compliment Bart McDowell for the in- 
structive and amusing piece about Sam Houston 
in the March 1986 issue. My vears of perhaps 
shallow textbook history hac conjurec-up an im- 
age af a noble and glamorous legend of the Old 
Weal, Your article brings him down to earth—a 
much more delightful, albeit highly principled, 
old reprobate than [ had ever conceived him. 
Robert C. Ransom 
Williston, Vermont 


Where was Sam Houston when his beloved 
friend President Andrew Jackson, in defiance of 
the Supreme Court decision, sent 15,000 of his 
(Cherokee brothers and sisters on the <ix-month, 
|, 200-mile Trail of Tears, which begun in Octo- 
ber 1838 and took the lives.of more than 4,000? 
Was he really a champion of Indian rights? 
Karla “White Owl” Horn 
Anderson, Indiana 
Houston was im fexas struggling to keep thal pre- 
cars republic from falling apart. Had he been 
in Washington, D.C., history might be different, 
Houston's successor as President of fexas, Mira- 
beau Lamar, made waron/ndians; Sam returned 
hwe vears later and ended Lie war. He remained 
tow to the Cherokee, al some cost politically. 


Mir. McDowell's article on Houston isa fine trib- 
ute to this great statesman, tinedsois Mr, O'Bear’s 
photography. Every country needs o strong po- 
litical leader to put tewether all the regional lead- 
ers and their efforts into one comcerted effort to 
achieve independence, T have lived longer in 
Texas than my native Cuba, and lamas proud to 
be a Texan as Tam to bea Cuban American. 
Jose M. Sentmanat 
Conroe, Texas 
Texas Map 
Down here on the border we appreciated the 
Murch 1986 historical map of Texas. However, 
the statement that legal immigration from Mext- 
coto the United States is restricted! to 20) O00 peo- 
ple a vear misleading. [tis true for Mexicans in 
the categories subject to limitation. But a far 
larger number of Mexicans immigrate legally in 
the “Immediate Relative” categories. which are 
not subject to numerical limitations. For these 
spouses, minor children, and parents of 1). 5, cit- 
imens, there is no restriction. 
Saliy Mathiasen Light 
U.5. Vice Consul 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico 


On your map of Texas, about San Antonio vou 
say, “In 1981] itbecame the first large U_ 3. city to 
elect a Hispanic mayor.” have noidea what you 
considera “large U. 5. city,” Would one the 279th 
largest inthe U.S. qualify? 

In 1957 El Paso, Texas, then a “small” U.S. 
city of 276,681, eiected Raymond Telles mayor, 
He served two terms and was then appointed am- 
bassadorto Costa Rica by President Kennedy. In 
1977 El Paso, then a “small” U.S. city of 
425,259, elected Ray Salazar mayor. 

I would be qurte surprised if etther Mr. Telles 
or Mr. Salazar felt they were not Hispanic. 

H. A. Gsborn 
Fl Paso, Texas 
Tenn-Tom Waterway 

Your article on the Tenn-Tom Waterway 
(March 1984) certainly held my interest. It is in- 
credible to think that plans in the background for 
60 vears became reality just last vear to change 
the history of the land and people who live there. 
Loretta Gates 
Vincennes, Indiana 
SO the Tenn-Torm stippers saved two million dal- 
lars in the first year. How about the 100 million 
plus dollars a year for capital cost alone that it 

costs the taxpaver ime) FOREVER? 
Robert M, Hanft 
Paradise, California 


Capital cost was about $/00,000,000 annwally 
during construction years 1972-84. Operation 
now costs $14,000,000 a year, about a third of 
tick ts paid ty waterway fuel fares. 


Asanative of Mobile, Alabama, I was interested 
in the Tenn-Tom Waterway article. Tam struck 
by the criticism of its cost by some who seem to 
have no sense of perspective; the comecidence of 
the shuttle Challenger tragedy reminded me that 
1.5 bullion dollars disintegrated in a second orso, 
with the cost to replace the one orbiter probably 
mont than the 1.8 billion dollars of the whole wa- 
terway. While the shuttle program has value to 
us il, the waterway will directly givea chance to 
hundreds of thousands for a permanently im- 
proved life. Even considered as a simple welfare 
program, that's a good return. 
Jonathan S: Bullock 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Tam especially pleased with the objectivity of 
your title and text, for the project was fraught 
with inadequate planning and unjustified claims 
of benefits, During the early TVA days, asa field 
geologist, | worked the length of the system, ex- 
amining alternate routes andl-sites for locks and 
dams. Years later I had a hand in scuttling the 
Corpsof Engineers’ plan to open the divide cut at 
Holcut by detonating nuclear explosives. 

I donot beliewe the 0. 5, orstate governments 


can make it pay. Unimpeded private initiatives 

will be necessary to take the project out of the 
boondogele category. 

Frederic F. Mellen 

Clinton, Mississippi 


Fez 


As T read more NATIONAL GEOGRAFHICS, I find 
an aopenmindedness that is helping dispel the 
mysticism surrounding religions. Being a Mus- 
lim, T appreciate your articles on Arabic and I- 
lamic cultures. I find that sometimes a 
distinction 1s not clearly made between local and 
Islamic practices. Because culture is so closely 
linked te religion, most cultural activities are ac- 
credited to religious practices: In “Morocco’’ An- 
cient City of Fez" (March 1986), I want to thank 
Mr. Arden for stating that during the feast of Eid 
el-Kabir local customs permit the men to con- 
sume binod from the sacrificial animal. The Ko- 
ran specifically forbids this act. Eid el-Kabir isa 
very sacred day celebrating Allah's compassion. 
He didn't allow Abraham to sacrifice his son. We 
loo.are.asked to show cur compassion by giving a 
portion of the oat or sheep to the poor, 
Fatima Sheikh 
Luxembourg 


Regarding your March 1954 article on pandas, 
we Mexicans share the pride of having the two gi- 
ant pandas given to our country by the Chinese 
government reproduce successfully through nat- 
ural breeding, which I-believe is a very rare oc- 
currence. And not once, but twire. 
Aldea Afonteforte 
McAllen, Temas 


Artnally, five cubs have been born in tie Mexica 
City soo: three survive. 


Pennine Way 
Having been raised on the edge of the Pennines, I 
was intngued by your comment (March 1986) 
that the name Pennine derived from an L8th- 
century howx—a bogus history of Roman Brit- 
ain, Could you enlighten us? 
H. C. Fletcher 
Orleans, Ontario 


Professor of English Charles Bertram invented a 
i4th-century manuscripl reporting that in Ko- 
mim times the mountains dhvding Britain wer 
falled the Alpes Penna. By the lime the mann- 
toripl was proved an orvention, Berirvam’s fich- 
tiows mame had found tis way onto Chdnance 
Stervey eaps 


[ was very surprised to find that as David Yea- 
don was walling north along the Pennine Way 
through “Bronté Country” ancl arrived at the 
Yorkshire Dales of Wensleydale at Bainbridge, 


he did not mention he was in “Herriot Coun- 
try"—the western edge to be specific. He must 
know of the celebrated books James Herriot has 
written on the Yorkshire country, including All 
Creatnyes Great and Small, 
Jean D, Graney 

Hollis, New Hampshire 
Members Forum 
lam writing about the letter (March (986) that 
criticizes. English country houses (November 
1985), Before denouncing the “conspicuous- 
consumption life-style” of the English gentry, it 
would be good to remember that two ardent 
American revolutionaries, George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson, were landowners who 
user! real slaves to build their magnificent planta- 
tions: Many of our Founcing Fathers. did not 
wantte destroy the landed gentry: they wanted to 
become landed gentry. Appiving ourown values 
to history often results in distorted history. 


C.K. Szymanski 
Pittsburzh, Pennsylvania 


[ was-most intrigued by your readers’ responses 
to the article on “Early Man” (November 1985), 
It was obviously a very popular and controver- 
ial aftticle, and | would like to see what all the 
fuss was about. How can I cet acopy of that 
issue? 
Sandy RK. Anthony 
Truro, Nova Scotia 


Send $5.00 with your request to National Geo- 
eraphic Society, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


1 was saddened to hear vou have lost 100 sub- 
acribers after publication of vour feature on hu- 
man prehistory. To help your subscription 
balance, please bill me for a subscription to be- 
low address, I'd ike to urge other subscribers to 
follow my example and enroll a friend in your 
family of appreciative readers, 
Karen F. Davis 
Detroit, Michigan 
At first] was puzeled by objections to your “Ear- 
ly Man” article. On reflection, however, they are 
similar to the letters my other favorite magazine, 
Sports (Uustrated, receives after its "bathing suit 
issue.” Inthe one case, itisa problem of too many 
bones, and in the other, too much flesh. My con- 
dolences to the publishing profession. 
Barton L.. Smith 
West Reacing, Pennsylvania 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Magazine, Box 7443, 
Washington, D.C. 20073, and should include 
renders address and telephone number. Not ail 
letters can be toed. Those that are will aften be 
edifed and excerpted. 


National Geographic, July 1986 


Red-spec tacled Parrot Genus: Amazon: iri oretre| Adult size: Ley 
Adult weight: Apr + cn 


Habitat: Araucaria forests in Rio Gray 
Surviving number: Estimated 


ildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage 
for all generations. 


The red-spectacled parrot once graced most of the forests in south 
easter Braz] with its brilliant presence. Today 

iS Scarce and restnicted to a-few a 
south of the country. 
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are canget Sly chose fo extinction; are also facne the difficultie 
of severe habitat loss and the pressures of the pet trade. Continued 
rotection of these birds and their forest habitat ts imperative for 
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many other beautiful parrots; whose appearance and sounds 
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saving the red-spectacled parrot and all of wildiife Images for all time 
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If you're in need sah 
a family sedan, but 
your heart's ina 
sports Cay, take 
heart. Because 
Dodge Lancer is the 
family sedan that’s 
hidden a sports car 
inside. Standard 
features include: 
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engine. console with 
e Precise power storage 
steering and box. 
brakes. e AM sterea/FM 
e Frontawheel drive. stereo. 
e Precision balanced e 5 year/50,000 
suspension. mile Protection 
e Halogen head- Plan: 
lamps. Imagine! A sports 
e Tinted glass all car, A family 
around. sedan. You can 
«Hatchback versa- = get both for 
tility and fold- just $9,4267* 
down rear Just see your 
Seat. Dodge Dealer 
« fachometer, about buying 
gauge alerts, or leasing” 
message anew 
center. a Lancer. 
AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
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CAMRY. AMERICAS MOST 
TROUBLE-FREE CAR’ IS ONE 
CAR YOU CAN LOVE. 


RELIABLE HOW MUCH ROOM? 


The Toyota Camry. the most trouble- Camry makes generous room for 5 

free new car sold in America® has the a Gults Theres mare ial head rom 
fewest problems during the first 3 than any othercompact. Plus teatunes 
months af ownership. So reliable | like soft velour hcleaa full carpeting 
roomy and comfortable, you'll fee! | and child protector rear door locks 
special about a car again. Camry a 
OWNED Say, LOVE ITY cabiokas : a “hy Get | Mere From Life 
You will toa , —— en Buckle Lip 





COULD Ask TOYOTA 
~ MORE! 


“Based on problems encountered in first (0 days of ownership — MES 1D Power & Associates New Car intlal Quality Survey 
“Camry with speed manual overdrive tranemission Bae Tonos Moor ens USA. Te 
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ANNOUNCING THE MOST ACCURATE REALISTIC COLOR IN PRINT FILM. 
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The all-new Ford Aerostar has the most aerodynamic 
design of all the mini-vans. It does so many things 
so well—and looks good doing them. 


The Age of Aerostar, 
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| W THE RIGH'T PLAC Eat the right time, 

the GEOGRAPHIC was on hand during 
two watersheds of Philippine history, 
After the election last February, as the 
world wondered if President Ferthnund 
Marcos would step down or stand and 
wht, dlustrations editor Ele Ropers re- 
ceived an extraordinary phone call from 
ohotographer Steve McCurry, who was 
among the first to enter Malacanang Palace 
after Marcos fled (below right) 

Steve was calling from Imelda Marcos's 
bedroam, still overflowing with her sump- 
tucu= Wardrobe, “Looters were just orab- 
bing things,” he recalls. “Some were 50 
loaded down that they could hardly walk.” 
(in the president's desk he saw a communi- 
(qué from the White House warning Marcos 
amainst using force. The palace was strewn 
with fast-food chicken and noodle contain- 
ers from a final meal. Ina chapel near the 
entrance Sieve saw a potgnant scene, the re- 
maining palace staff praying—“and thes 
seemed very frightened," he says 

Steve had spent seven monthsin the Phil- 
inpines photographing for this, his seventh 
article for the matazine 
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Recalling | bloody conlirontation of 43 
vears earlier, senior assistant editor Wil- 
liam Greaves returned to Corregidor i be- 
low left) and found the shattered remains of 
the quarters of his stepfather, Francis B 
Savre, then U.S. High Commissioner to 
the Philippines. On Christmas Eve, 1941, 
in the teeth of the Japanese Invasion, Hill's 
family was evacuated from Manila to Cor- 
revidor and housed in Malinta Tunnel, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's headquarters. 

Billturned reporter at l4, keepingadian 
as the Japanese pounded the island. He viv- 
idly recalls the sinking of President Manuel 
Quezon's yacht Castand. Earlier be hac 
gape at “14 pairs of silk pajamas in Que 
¥on's luxurious stateroom. After the vacht 
sank, divers salvaged “cases of Scotch, and 
they gave me alate Christmas present—hig 
chunks of delicious chocointe.” On Febru- 
ary 24 the family boarded the submarine 
USS. Sword fora harrowing éscape to 
Australia 

Hill joined our staffiin 1956. He now uses 
his irrepressible enerey to plan and editarti 
cles on aciventure and expeditions, such as 
the J ifanie discovery and polar treks 











LAST YEAR, 
WE GRADUATED MORE STUDENTS 
THAN ALL THE SCHOOLS IN 

THE NCAA‘ COMBINED. 


Last year milkons of people praduated from Red Rvery Med Cross course & Geveloped by a too 
Cress courses, having leamed things theyd always professional. Tuibon is nominal And there are hardly any 
WENLEC Lo know. Thats because the Red Cross offers 74. admissions requirements 
diferent selt-hein courses, THiS year you Could take a Red Cross course and 

LOUTSES that teach you everything, from how tobe learn Something youve aiways wanted to Know. io apply 
a better parent to how to Save Someones lite, Smoly Cal (he peome at your Red Oross chapter. 
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American Red Cross 
We'll help. Will you? 
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Take the fast lane... 


IN MANHATTAN. Discover the driving IN MOSCOW. From July 5-20, EXPLORER 
ambitions of a “Big City Bike Messenger” gives up its weekly time slot for a new 
on New York City’s eridlocked strects international sports event the 196 





Courier Alan Caplan fights his way Goodwill Games in the Soviet Union 
throweh city traffic w hile chasing his dream Share the drama as 3/5(4) athletes irom 
of becoming a world-class racer. Tune in over 50 countrics compete in the name 
EXPLORER on July 27 at 8:05 p.m. ET" of peace—only on Superiiation WES! 


PLORER 


Sundays at 8:05 p.m.ET Great AMERICAN TELEVISION 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 4 | ons : tie n 
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Making your world a little easier. 


